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PREFACE 


These little stories have been written with the 
hope that they might help children of today to 
realize that boys and girls like themselves bore 
a part in America’s beginnings, and to give them 
a picture of daily life that would silhouette in 
their minds important events in the early history 
of our country. Comprehending what trials others 
have cheerfully borne, school children may more 
eagerly seek to do their part in the world’s work, 
and try to be worthy of their inheritance. 

Some of the readers of this book have come 
from far-off lands, as did the children in the 
stories. May the modern immigrant boys and 
girls bring the best ideals of their old homes to 
their new homes; and may the descendants of 
our early settlers show that the good which was 
in their forefathers increases with the years. 

Through the courtesy of the Newburyport Pub- 
lic Library and the Boston Public Library, many 
books have been consulted. The following have 
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been particularly helpful: “History of North 
Carolina” by Francis L. Hawks; “Travel in 
England in the Seventeenth Century,” by Joan 
Parkes; ‘The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
1606-1623, as Told by Themselves, their Friends, 
and their Enemies,” by E. Arber; ‘‘ Tragedies of 
the Wilderness,” compiled by Samuel G. Drake; 
“The Salzburgers and their Descendants,” by 
P. A. Strobel; Collections of the Georgia His- 
torical Society; and “‘Folk-Lore of the Cherokees 
of Robeson County, North Carolina,” by E. C. 
Parsons, in the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 
SARAH E. MULLIKEN 
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TWO BOYS FROM THE ROANOKE 
I 


Tom Archard and Ambrose Viccars stood as 
straight as young pine trees, but under their 
leather jerkins their hearts beat fast. They had 
never been on an expedition like this before. 
Manteo hid his canoe behind a thicket of elders 
and grunted. Tom saw that the chief was start- 
ing on a footpath through the coarse grass. 

“Follow him,’—he motioned to Ambrose. 
The red head and the black head, single file, 
bobbed up and down behind the Indian. The 
smell of grapes, warm in the sunshine, filled the 
air. A flock of white cranes, their legs neatly 
folded behind, floated overhead in the hot, blue 
sky. The amber-colored water of the Sound 
sparkled. 

It was hard not to talk, but Tom’s father had 
said: “You may go with our good friend Man- 
teo and visit his camp, but you must do as In- 
dians do. That is the way to be polite.” 

[3] 
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Manteo seldom talked, but occasionally he made 
long speeches. Around his waist was a wildcat’s 
skin, the tail hanging behind. An eagle’s feather 
over one ear showed that he was a chief, and the 
necklace of bears’ teeth told of many hunts. It 
was an honor to be Manteo’s friends. 

There was a movement among the bushes. Tom 
saw a beadlike eye. It belonged to Manteo’s 
squaw, who came to them, a papoose on her back. 
What would Mistress Dare say if little Virginia 
hung on like that? A chubby foot came from 
behind his mother’s waist, and Floating Feather 
held it tight with one hand, while with the other 
she grasped the tiny fist over her shoulder. 

“T am returned,” said Manteo. 

“T am rejoiced,” replied Floating Feather, and 
she fell into the procession. 

A little village had grown up on Croatan Is- 
land. Palisades guarded the wigwams, and a 
ditch the palisades. Manteo’s mother came run- 
ning to meet them. 

‘“T am returned,” said Manteo. 

“T am rejoiced,” replied his mother. 


She and Floating Feather hurried to the wig- 


wams to prepare a feast. 
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“That’s Manteo’s house,” whispered Tom to 
Ambrose. “The big one; the mats that usually 
cover the saplings have been taken down. It will 
not be very smoky inside.” 

“ Jehoshaphat!” exclaimed Ambrose. “I’m glad 
we didn’t have to cut down all those saplings for 
the wigwams and tie them together on the roofs! 
_ We'd have more blisters on our hands than we 
have now!” 

*“Manteo has returned, bringing with him two 
boys, sons of our white brethren at Roanoke!” 

The message went around, and braves came 
out of the wigwams and from the gate of the 
palisade. 

*“See that Indian with an eagle tattooed on his 
breast !”’ said Ambrose. 

*‘And the one with red and blue and yellow 
porcupine quills stuck in his hair!” 

“And the one with a wolf’s tail hanging 
behind!” 

*“And the one with a ring hanging from his 
nose!” : 

The boys stood at one side. 

“They are all going into Manteo’s wigwam. 
Are we to go, too, Tom?” asked Ambrose. 

[5] 
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Red-headed Tom made the decisions, and solid 
Ambrose loyally obeyed. 

‘*“Come, little brothers,” said Floating Feather. 
“The feast is ready. Manteo will tell of his 
adventures.” 

Floating Feather put two-year-old Gray Squir- 
rel on a mat outside the door. 

“The dogs will care for him,” she said. “They 
are tame. Manteo allows no one to tease them.” 

As she passed she took from the clean coals 
cakes made from ground corn and crushed blue- 
berries. 

“Why don’t the sticks that hold the venison 
burn ?”’ whispered Ambrose. 

“They aren’t near enough to the fire,” said 
all-wise Tom. ‘The forked sticks are tall. See 
the corn roasting over there, and the melons! 
I’m hungry!” 

The men and boys sat at one side of the wig- 
wam. Manteo at the head, and the women 
crouched on mats on the other side. In the cen- 
ter were birch-bark trays full of food. Manteo’s 
mother brought another kettle full of water, and 
dropped in a hissing hot stone, and another. 
There was water to boil the fresh corn. She 
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looked at the boys, and Tom saw a frown gather 
between her bright black eyes. 

“Fourteen suns have I been from you, my 
brethren,” said Manteo, ‘‘visiting the wigwams 
of our white brothers on the Roanoke Island. 
They have built their fort like a seven-pointed 
star in the heavens. Their wigwams they have 
built of stone, that they may last as long as the 
mountains. 

“While I lodged with the white men the grand- 
mother of the green turtles appeared. She groaned 
as we laid her on her back, she and her children! 
May her spirit be appeased! The white men have 
turtle soup for many meals! 

“We went to the mainland, and the grand- 
father of the black bears was feeding on blue- 
berries. The white man shot him with the stick 
that makes lightning. We brought the bear back 
to camp, and with him we brought the fathers of 
the deer and the partridges and the quail. 

‘*“But the forest leaves murmur that the red 
men of the mainland do not love-our white 
brothers. I invited our brothers to come to the 
Island of Croatan, and when fall comes, together 
we would go to the foot of the mountains where 
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the Great Spirit lives. There, with the villages of 
our kinsmen about us, we would be happy and safe. 

“The white men do not wish to leave Roanoke, 
for they wait for the great canoes, big as islands, 
with white sails like swans’ wings. They do not 
come, and our brothers are sad.” . 

The venison, the cakes, the corn, the melons 
and grapes, were eaten, and the women and chil- 
dren went out of the wigwam. Tom saw Manteo’s 
mother staring at him and Ambrose. Suddenly 
she reached forward and gave his hair a twitch. 

‘“*Firehead, my son calls your kinsmen brothers, 
but they are no relatives of mine! The Indians of 
the mainland have skin of my color, and they are 
my brothers. 

““When your fathers came in the great canoes 
with white sails like birds, didn’t they slay my 
brother’s son ?”’ 

She gave Ambrose’s black locks a pull, and he 
jumped nearer Tom. An Indian youth, Shining 
Rattlesnake, grinned. 

‘‘Peace, mother! Peace!” said Floating Feather. 
“It was dark when your nephew was slain, and. 
the white men mourned when they found what 
they had done. Manteo has forgiven them.” 

[8] 
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Manteo’s mother still glared at the boys. 
“My nephew’s spirit calls for revenge,” she 
said. Shining Rattlesnake grunted. 


II 


“Come,” said Tom to Ambrose. ‘We will go 
out into the fields and gather berries.” 

Outside the palisade Ambrose grasped Tom’s 
Shoulder and said: ‘‘Oh, Tom, can’t we go 
home? I’m afraid of that old woman. My arm 
is black and blue where she pinched it.” 

‘“Forsooth!’”’ Tom exclaimed, ‘how could we 
get back? Swim? Manteo is our friend; don’t 
be a ’fraid cat! I’m going to be a soldier like 
Sir Walter Raleigh!”’ 

““So’m I,”’ retorted Ambrose. 

“Then don’t let an old squaw frighten you! 
What’s that noise ?”’ 

A baby’s shrill cry broke the summer stillness. 

*“Oh!”’ exclaimed Ambrose. ‘‘That’s Manteo’s 
baby! It’s crawled away to the beach and it’s 
in the quicksands!”’ 

The boys rushed down to the shore. The little 
brown legs of Gray Squirrel were sinking into the 
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sand. His two arms beat the air, and his cries 
changed into shrill shrieks. 

“CO Tom!” said Ambrose, panting as he ran 
after his leader, ‘‘don’t go there! Let me!” 

“Foolish!” Tom hurled the words out: 
*“You’re so fat you would go in deep, kerplunk! 
Maybe you can pull me out. I’m skinny!” 

A dark form flung itself beside them. It was 
Manteo’s mother. She had a rope in her hands. 

“Tie it around you, quick!’’ she said to Tom. 
**You are light. We will hold on this end. Climb 
out on the sapling I have brought. Hurry! He’s 
sinking !”’ 

“Tom, Tom!’’ Ambrose was sobbing. 

“Cry when you are hurt!’’ Tom snapped out 
the words as he scrambled onto the little tree 
Manteo’s mother had dragged down the bank 
and thrown out toward Gray Squirrel. 

“Sit on this end,”’ ordered Manteo’s mother. 

Ambrose obeyed. The baby was going down, 
down to his waist. His cries came in great terri- 
fied gulps. Tom edged along the tree held down 
by the squaw and Ambrose. Little waves swished 
against the shore. A white cloud floated across 


the sky. Ambrose heard his own heart beat. 
[10] 
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Tom was at the end of the sapling. He grasped 
the little oiled arm. Gray Squirrel jerked it away. 
Tom gave another grab. He seized the baby and 
with a quick pull freed him from the greedy sands. 

“Oh!”’ gasped Ambrose. 

There was a crack. The sapling gave way, and 
Tom fell into the sand with a thud, sinking deep 
into its treacherous hold. The veins on the fore- 
heads of Manteo’s mother and Ambrose swelled. 
Together they pulled the rope fastened to Tom, 
but Tom sank down, down, holding the baby tight. 

Who was that ? Manteo came running to them 
and without a word took hold of the rope with 
his strong hands. He and his mother and Am- 
brose pulled. Tom was jerked free. With one 
arm around Gray Squirrel and the other holding 
to the sapling, he was dragged to solid ground. 

~ Manteo’s mother hugged the baby. Then she 
looked at Tom, and said: ‘My nephew’s spirit 
is appeased. The white men are my brethren. 
Come, little brother, I will bind up the wounds 
the rope has made.”’ 

Tom shook his head. His face was white under 
the freckles, but his leather jerkin had shielded 


his skin from the rope. 
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All the Indians gathered about the little group 
as they returned to the wigwams. After Float- 
ing Feather had hugged her baby, she bathed 
it with bear’s grease. She and Manteo’s mother 
brought melons and the juice of crushed grapes to 
Tom. They made him lie down on Manteo’s bed 
of deerskin, and they drove off the other Indians. 

“He must rest,”’ they said. 

‘*“Ugh!’’ murmured Shining Rattlesnake, look- 
ing at them. “Is not this the same whiteface 
whom Manteo’s mother despised this morning ?”’ 

The wigwam was quiet, for only Tom and 
Ambrose were left. The woven mats were drawn 
over the top, shielding them from the rays of the 
sun. Tom was stiff and sore, and Ambrose’s 
hands stung where the rope had scraped off 
the skin. 

The mat which was the door was pushed aside, 
and Manteo’s mother came in. Her sharp, bright 
eyes peered around the hut. She held a finger to 
her mouth. 

“Little white brethren, you are my friends. 
You have saved the life of my grandson from the 
hungry sands. I save you and your fathers and 
mothers from the enemy. 
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“The Shining Rattlesnake’s father was killed 
by your men in the darkness, and his son will 
have revenge. Two moons ago white men, Span- 
iards, come in a big canoe, and they land on an 
island to the south. Shining Rattlesnake meets 
them and promises to guide them, on their return, 
to your wigwams when you are asleep. Spaniards 
come back in a few suns. The Indians on the 
mainland have beads and fire water from the 
Spaniards, and they will attack from land as 
the big canoes shoot fire from the sea. See! This 
is a piece of shining gold from the Spaniards. It 
is their wampum! 

“T will tell the Indians your wounds are bad. 
Go home and show the yellow gold as a token. 
The Indians will think you need your father and 
mother and your medicine man. Then the Shin- 
ing Rattlesnake will not know why you leave, 
and that your wise men know his plans. Manteo 
will go with you and talk to the chief. When he 
comes back he will do with Shining Rattlesnake 
as he thinks best. If he were bound now, the 
Spaniards would seek him, and destroy us and 
the white men too.” 

Tom sat up on the skins, his aches forgotten. 
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** What can we do?” he asked. ‘‘ We will fight, 
of course. Master Dare is true to his name, and 
he dares anything, but with the Spaniards by sea 
and the Indians by land —”’ 

“I go to tell my son you need to go home,” 
said Manteo’s mother, and she slipped out of the 
wigwam. Tom and Ambrose looked at each other. 


ITI 


Mistress Eleanor Dare chased little Virginia, 
who had run away into the tall, growing corn. 

“Baby! Baby Virginia! You must stop! It is 
our next winter’s bread!”’ 

Mistress Dare’s yellow curls had fallen from 
under her cap, and Baby Virginia’s straight white 
locks flew 1n the hot wind. She shrieked with de- 
light as she tumbled ahead of her mother, and 
cried with disgust when down she went, grasping 
a cornstalk. 

“Did she hurt her precious nose?’’ Her moth- 
er’s arms were around the spoiled baby. 

“There, there! Mother will make a doll from 
the corncob! Grandpa taught me to paint faces 
that I might amuse my baby, of course! 

ged 
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“There, there, sweetheart! Don’t cry! Here 
we are back at the doorsteps and grandpa’s paints. 
See the dolly? We'll pull away the green leaves, 
— those are her arms! Mother will paint her eyes 
blue. And see the yellow hair, only it is in the 
wrong place! We’ll put it on her head, and make 
her a green hat from a leaf, and there are the 
pearls of her dress! Isn’t she a dear doll? She | 
isn’t a corncob any longer! 

“Why! Who comes here? Manteo, Tom, and 
Ambrose! Why are you returned so soon ?”’ 

She hugged the baby so hard that the little — 
one squealed. 

“We are returned,” said Manteo. 

“T am rejoiced,” replied Mistress Dare. “I 
trust Floating Feather and Gray Squirrel are 
well.” 

“They are well,’ answered Manteo. ‘“‘Is the 
white chief in his wigwam ?”’ 

Since Governor White’s return to England his 
son-in-law, Master Dare, had acted in his place, 
governing the Colony of, Roanoke. 

‘** The white chief is teaching the men to kill the 
enemy weeds in the cornfield outside the palisade. 


You are tired. Come into the house, and the boys 
[15] 
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too, if they are not in a great hurry to see their 
parents! Pray, be seated.” 

‘**We must see the white chief and the wise men 
of the town,”’ said Manteo. ‘‘The young braves 
and I have something to say.” 

Mistress Dare’s brown eyes grew large, and she 
pressed little Virginia close to her side. She led 
the Indian and the two boys into the little stone 
house, the pride of the town. The earthen floor 
had Indian mats thrown over it. A spinning 
wheel stood in one corner, and in another there 
was a bookcase filled with Governor White’s 
books. There was the fireplace, the bed strange 
to Indian eyes, and a pitcher full of red lilies. 

Mistress Dare called to a boy chopping wood 
close by: ‘“‘Run, William, as fast as your legs will 
carry you, and tell Master Dare to come home at 
once! And he must bring as many of his coun- 
cilors as he can gather together quickly. Manteo 
has returned to consult with them. Run, boy, 
hurry!” 

Then she turned to the serving maid. 

“Mary, go to the well and bring us a pitcher of 
the raspberry shrub that is cooling in the bucket.” 

Tom’s heart beat fast, but it did not prevent 
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him from looking about the room. There was a 
looking-glass on the wall. Governor White did 
not mean to leave his daughter without some of 
the luxuries of old England. 

“Tom,” said Mistress Dare, ‘“‘you see that pic- 
ture on the wall? Our gracious Queen Elizabeth 
sat for my father to draw that picture, and when 
he had painted her portrait, she gave him a com- 
mission to paint the Indians. She wishes to know 
~ how her Indian subjects live.” 

The maid brought in the cool drink. Manteo 
looked gravely at the glasses. 

“Virginia, honey, do not put your hand in 
mother’s cup!”’ exclaimed Mistress Dare. ‘Oh, 
here are Master Dare and the others!” 

The tall, flaxen-haired Englishman and the tall, 
black-eyed Indian looked into each other’s eyes. 

**T am returned,” said Manteo. 

*T am rejoiced to see you,” replied Master 
Dare. ‘‘Eleanor, is there food for our friend ?”’ 

**There is no time for feasting,’ said Manteo. 
‘**Speak, my son,” he said to Tom. 

Tom looked at the circle, all awaiting his 
words. Little Virginia waved her corncob doll. 

“Shining Rattlesnake hates us because one 
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night after dark, when first we came from Eng- 
land, an Englishman shot his father, taking him 
for an enemy Indian. A few months ago a Span- 
ish ship anchored off an island near Croatan. 
Shining Rattlesnake met the sailors and prom- 
ised to guide them to our colony when the ship 
returned, which is to be within a few days. The 
Spaniards will attack us by water, and the enemy 
Indians by land.”’ 

‘**How do you know this ?”’ asked Master Dare, 
his face white as he saw his wife hugging Virginia 
with both arms. 

“Shining Rattlesnake is my mother’s brother’s 
son,’’ said Manteo. ‘‘The father was slain; the 
son hated the white men and my mother did, too, 
until this young brave saved the Gray Squirrel 
from the quicksands. Then my mother told the 
boy of the danger of his brethren. Behold, the 
Spaniard’s wampum!”’ 

Manteo held up the Spanish gold piece. Master 
Dare looked, and believed the bad news. 

“The Englishmen are my brothers,” said 
Manteo. ‘I have been to your land and have 
seen your great mother. My people must leave 
Croatan Island for our villages, where the Never- 
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Ending Mountains guard us. We will take our 
white brothers with us. The Spaniards are bad: 
the Indians of the mainland are bad. We have 
no time. We must leave tonight or the enemy 
may be upon us! They are many.” 

“Tt is true,’’ said Master Dare. 

Roger Bailey and Christopher Cooper arose. 

“Our houses and our crops! We cannot leave 
them!”’ 

“O Ananias!”’ said Mistress Dare to her hus- 
band. ‘“‘What will my father, Governor White, 
do if he comes back and does not find us ?”’ 

“We will do as he told us. We will carve 
‘“Croatan’ on a tree, telling where we have gone. 
You will carve the letters, Eleanor, for your 
father has taught you to make fair lettering. I 
cannot run the risk of capture of the women and 
children by the Spaniards or the Indians! Our 
houses do not count! We cannot carry much lug- 
gage. We will put into our canoes what each man 
can carry through the woods on his back. There 
are many miles to pass! 

‘Tom, slash a square piece of bark from yonder 
tree, that Mistress Dare may carve the letters 


with this knife.” 
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There was a murmur among the other coun- 
cilors. Master Dare was managing affairs with 
a high hand. The report might not be true, and 
if they left the coast they gave up hope of return 
to England, and suffered the loss of their houses 
and crops. 

‘**Go to your homes,”’ said Master Dare, ‘and 
let each man bring in his canoe what he can carry 
on his back!” 

““Oh!”’ said Eleanor Dare, ‘“‘my father’s pre- 
cious books!”’ 

‘Virginia is more precious,’’ said her husband, 
and they found time to smile at each other, even 
in the midst of trouble. 


IV 


“T will carve the letters on the tree,” said 
Mistress Dare, “‘and paint them black. Hand 
me a chair, Tom, please, from the house.”’ 

“We will gather what we need most of all,” 
said Master Dare: ‘guns, ammunition, blankets, 
seeds, coats, axes, hatchets, a few kettles, some 
provisions —’”’ 

As Master Dare spoke he gathered together the 
things that could not be left. Mistress Dare was 
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afraid to think of the things with which they 
must part. They were breaking the last tie with 
England, their motherland. She cut the letters 
boldly and painted them black. 

“We will put all the clothing we can on our- 
selves and Virginia,’”’ she said. ‘‘It is the easiest 
way to carry it.” 

As they started to walk to the creek Tom and 
Ambrose came running to them, followed by 
their fathers and mothers. 

“Someone has spoiled all the canoes excepting 
yours, which is drawn up on this creek,’ Tom 
cried. . 

“What!” exclaimed Master Dare. ‘‘Where 
are the other men and women? How are they 
to escape? Weare few enough at best! Sickness 
has followed us!” 

** The others are afraid to come,’”’ said Goodman 
Archard. ‘‘ Theysay you will diein the wilderness.” 

“Did they stave in the canoes themselves ?”’ 
asked Master Dare. 

‘** Maybe it was Shining Rattlesnake,” said Tom. 

**There is no time to settle that question or to 
urge men to save their own lives! We must go 


now, if ever.” 
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Ambrose’s knees were shaking, but he followed 
Tom, his father, and his mother wherever they 
led. Manteo stalked ahead, carrying a bundle 
of blankets on his back. His expression never 
changed. Baby Virginia held out her hand to 
bright-colored humming birds that flitted through 
the quiet air. A mocking bird’s song trickled 
through the tree branches. 

“The canoes are large,” said Master Dare. 
**Ours will hold Mistress Dare, Virginia, the two 
boys, and myself. Manteo’s will hold Manteo, 
Goodmen and Goodwives Archard and Viccars. 
Is it not so, Manteo ?”’ 

“Tt is so,” said Manteo. ‘‘ There is no time to 
lose. We must go.”’ 

The boats made from the hollowed trunks of 
tulip trees were steady for canoes. Mistress Dare 
and Tom’s mother, Joyce, and Ambrose’s mother, 
Elizabeth, stepped in carefully. The woven In- 
dian mats, which were the sails, would take the 
wind and carry the boats down the Sound. 

Some of the men hurried to the bank. 

“Do not go, Master Dare,” they begged. ‘‘ You 
will die in the wilderness, and what shall we say to 
Governor White when he comes from England ?”’ 
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“Tf you do not flee with us, you will not be alive 
to say anything,” replied Master Dare, as he 
pushed the canoe from the shore: 

It did not seem as if they were going into the 
wilderness. Tom’s eyes sparkled, bright as the 
blue water beyond the Sound. He loved the un- 
known, but a tear trickled down Mistress Dare’s 
face, and Ambrose’s head was hidden in his arms. 

“Oh!”’ said Master Dare. “‘Let us have some 
riddles. Eleanor, give us one of your father’s.” 

Mistress Dare straightened her face bravely. 

**What is it,’”’ she said, “that the more you cut 
it, the longer it grows?” 

**Hair,’’ said Ambrose, sitting up. 

“Of course not,” said Tom. “I know, —a 
ditch!” 

‘Probably you have heard it before,” said 
Master Dare. ‘I know another: 


I went across London Bridge, 
I met a heap of people ; 
Some were wix, 
Some were wax, 
Some were color of tobacco!” 


“Sounds as if it came from Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh!’’ said Mistress Dare. 
[ 23 ] 
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‘‘Who guesses it? Give it up? A swarm of 
bees! Now you know! 

‘Did you ever hear of the Indians’ tales of 
the mountains where we are going? 

‘*There is a precipice high as the sky almost, 
forming a half circle. There the Great Spirit is to 
judge the world. Halfway up the precipice is a 
shelf, and beyond the shelf is a cave, leading to 
the Great Temple. A medicine man guards the 
cave.” 

‘**T’d like to go there!’’ exclaimed Tom. 

“You mustn’t,” said Ambrose; ‘‘for if you 
go, I'll have to!”’ 

‘**Husband,”’ said Mistress Dare, forgetting her 
sorrows for the moment, “‘tell the boys the stories 
of the happy hunting grounds!” 

““Once, so the Indians say,’’ Master Dare went 
on, ‘‘there was a lovely Indian princess on one of 
the mountains. One day she went to sleep among 
the pink laurel and rhododendrons. When she 
awoke, an angel wooed her. She married him, 
but she was not happy separated from her own 
people. To comfort her the angel promised that 
after death her kindred might join her in her. 
beautiful home, hunting wonderful animals, sur- 
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rounded by all that was good. That was the 
beginning of the happy hunting grounds.” 

Little Virginia awoke with a start. A mosquito 
was biting her. Mistress Dare stooped to com- 
fort her. | 

So comforting one another and being com- 
forted, the little band had not time to think 
of what they were leaving behind. 


V 


Mistress Dare looked out over the Sound. 

““Manteo’s canoe is out of sight,”’ she said. 

“Yes,” replied Master Dare, ‘with three pairs 
of strong arms they can outpaddle us. They go 
ahead that Manteo’s Indians may be ready to 
join us in our flight.” 

Mistress Dare shuddered. She thought of old 
England as she knew it, its castles, its hedges, its 
stone churches, its peaceful cottages, and of her 
own father, soldier and artist, — he would leave 
everything to come to find her, and she would be 
gone! Father, home, and country she was leaving, 
and their only hope was in the copper-colored 
sons of the forest. 
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Tom gave Ambrose a nudge, and Ambrose 
pointed with his finger, that Mistress Dare might 
notice. A bear, standing on two legs, half hidden 
by tall canes, was fishing with his big paws in a 
creek. The wind gave him their scent, and with 
one great lunge he disappeared over the bank. 
Tom snickered. A raccoon had caught a crab on 
his tail. Out of the water, the crab dropped on 
the ground. Before he knew what was happen- 
ing, Master Coon had had him for luncheon. 

One evening at dusk they landed at Croatan. 
The slender young moon was looking at itself 
in the water. 

““See the flies with torches,’’ said Ambrose. 

The air was full of fireflies, and Virginia clapped 
her hands. The Indians were already loading 
their canoes, and they worked without a sound. 

“Look at the medicine man, Ambrose,’’ whis- 
pered Tom. “He has a goldfinch over one ear, 
and his hair has a crest like the kingfisher. His 
name is Great Kingfisher, and his robe 1s made of 
feathers.”’ 

“Are we to land?” asked Mistress Dare. She 
was cramped from sitting still. 

“We will go onto the bank and stay until dark,” 
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replied Master Dare. ‘‘No one must see us start. 
Are the quicksands near ?”’ 

“Manteo will guide us away from those,”’ said 
‘Lom. “And I can, too;7’ 

*“See the nighthawks flying in the afterglow! 
And the whippoorwill is singing his mournful 
song,’ said Mistress Dare. 

“Manteo is motioning us to come,”’ said Master 
Dare. ‘‘They have a supper ready for us, and 
some of their young men will guard the canoes.” 

Tom ran toward Floating Feather. Gray Squir- 
rel was on her back, tied to a board. 

“Tsn’t it hard for his back ?’’ Tom asked. 

““No,’’ said Floating Feather. ‘‘See the soft 
moss from the trees that I have put behind him.” 

Floating Feather gazed at little Virginia Dare 
asleep in her mother’s arms. She smoothed the 
baby’s straight, white hair. The two women 
smiled at each other and felt happier. Mistress 
Dare knew that she was to have a sister on the 
journey who also had a little life to guard. 

It was inky dark when canoe after canoe started 
from the beach. The fireflies now blazed like tiny 
stars. The hoot of an owl, a yell of a wildcat, 
sent a shiver to the heart. Was it an owl? Was 
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it a wildcat? Was it a man? Shining Rattle- 
snake had gone. Even Tom’s feet felt strangely — 
cold. The journey was to go on and on, through 
the Sound, up rivers, through woods, to the base 
of the far-away mountains. The paddles splashed 
and splashed. 

Point after point, that might be points or might 
be Indians or Spaniards, passed, one after an- 
other. In England church bells were telling of 
the passing of the hours, and all boys were sound ° 
asleep. Here Tom and Ambrose sat wide awake, 
with only the passing stars to tell that night was 
going. At last they grew dim; the sky changed 
from purple velvet to a tender gray. Pale prim- 
rose chased away the gray, and it was dawn. 

The canoes were hidden among the grasses, 
which swarmed with mosquitoes. Swans sailed 
by, queenly as the great Elizabeth. Back of a sand 
dune the little company gathered for breakfast. 
Melons, peaches, and grapes were close at hand. 
Ground corn and ground nuts were moistened 
and cooked in hot coals. 

“There must not be smoke to tell the enemy 
we are here,”’ said Manteo. 

Tom put sand over the ashes. 
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‘‘May Ambrose and I hunt for berries if we 
may not sail in the canoes during daylight?” — 

“Is it safe?”’ asked Master Dare of Manteo. 

‘Here are the skins of two bears’ feet with the 
claws left in place. Fasten them to your moc- 
casins, and your tracks are the tracks of bears. 
Keep from sight ; remember that the waves and 
the trees have eyes,”’ said Manteo. 

‘**Master Dare, is it quite safe for them to go?”’ 
asked Dame Elizabeth. Ambrose was the apple 
of her eye. 

‘Yes,’ answered Master Dare. ‘‘Tom will 
pull ahead, and Ambrose will pull back. Be- 
tween them they will keep from harm.” 

At supper time they came back, their birch- 
bark baskets full of berries. 

“You look pale around the mouth, Ambrose,”’ 
said his mother. ‘What has he been doing, 
Tom?” 

“Nothing, have you, Rose?” said Tom, for so 
he shortened Ambrose’s name. ‘‘He did eat some 
queer green apples.”’ 

At supper Ambrose refused to eat. That meant 
something serious. In the canoe he could not 
keep his groans to himself. 
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““Manteo’s medicine man has some roots that 
will cure any kind of ache,’ said Master Dare. 
“He wears them in a necklace around his neck.” 

Tom was comforted. 

““O Rose, to think of being cured by a medi- 
cine man! .Sometimes he swallows your bones, 
and your disease comes spinning out of them! 
You remember back at Roanoke ?”’ 

Ambrose groaned louder; this did not comfort 
him. 

““Cheer up! Cheer up, boy!’’ said Master Dare. 
“It seems like old England and springtime to 
have stomach-ache from green apples — if they 
were green apples!” 

As they drew up on the shore next morning 
Mistress Dare asked her husband: ‘‘Can you 
trust that sick boy to a witch man like that ?”’ 

‘**He knows about the simpler kinds of roots 
and herbs, and more about the native poisons 
than we do. As for his magic, it will give the boy 
something to think of.” 

Dame Elizabeth was as white as Ambrose, but: 
when she saw him huddled up on the ground, she 
cried: ‘‘Let the medicine man do what he will!”’ 

Her husband drew forth bright-colored beads, 
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a handkerchief, and a little mirror. The medicine 
man’s eyes glittered. He went to the canoe be- 
hind the bushes, and presently there came forth 
a furious growling, — yet not too loud. There 
might be a Spaniard or an enemy Indian within 
earshot. A bear walked from the underbrush 
toward Tom and Ambrose; no one aimed his 
arrow at him. He came shambling onward and 
onward. Tom beamed; Ambrose was too miser- 
able to care. The bear, stopping in front of Am- 
brose, jumped in the air, danced in circles about 
the boys, blew in Ambrose’s mouth, stuffed fiery 
powder down his throat, growled at him, blew in 
his ears and nose, snorted, and rolled Ambrose 
over and over. Suddenly he tore off his bearskin, 
and there was the medicine man, Great Kingfisher. 

“Devil all gone!”’ he said. ‘‘Rose boy well!” 

Poor Ambrose was so exhausted that he could 
not go to sleep. In Tom’s eyes he was lucky. He 
had been the center of a medicine man’s magic, 
and he was still alive! His mother pulled a blan- 
ket over him. Tom snuggled near him. At last 
he did go to sleep, and before midnight he awoke, 
pale but ready to eat some of the corn porridge 
such as Virginia had for breakfast. 
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“Oh!” said Mistress Dare, “Sit gives me cour- 
age to think the medicine man has cured our 
boy!”’ is 


VI 


The canoes had gone up rivers, between tangles 
of wild grapevines and trumpet vines, tulip trees, 
and fragrant sassafras. The woods were full of 
color and shining leaves. Bright lizards darted 
underfoot, cardinal birds made branches gay. 

Little Virginia’s face was brown under her soft 
white hair, and her big blue eyes laughed at Gray 
Squirrel beneath their long black lashes. Now 
the canoes were left behind, and sometimes the 
babies walked for a short distance beside their 
mothers, playing together like two kittens. Gray 
Squirrel was tired of hanging on his mother’s 
back. Little Virginia was carried first by one 
and then by another. Best of all, she liked to 
sit in the chair made by the crossed hands of 
Tom and Ambrose. 

Autumn was drawing near, and the travelers 
were reaching the Never-Ending Mountains and 
the Indian villages. 

“There is the mountain where the Great Spirit 
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will judge us. You can see its precipice. Halfway 
up is the cave guarded by a medicine man,” said 
Manteo. 

‘*How do you get there?” asked Tom. His 
red hair was no brighter than his eyes when 
they saw ahead of them a new adventure. 

“The brook shows the way,” said Manteo. 
*“‘But he who goes there before his time, the 
Great Spirit will destroy.” 

It was morning, and a mist was gathering over 
the earth. Manteo went back to the camp. 

“Tom, you are not going up there!” said 
Ambrose. ‘‘We’ll never come back alive, and 
we must be in time for dinner. They have killed 
a wild boar, and I love wild boar’s meat!” 

““Who said you were going, Rose ?”’ 

“You know if you go, Ill go!’’ Ambrose 
sighed, as he followed Tom along the brook’s 
bank, jumping from one slippery, mossy stone 
to another. The rhododendron bushes and the 
laurel were thick. 

“See the toothache tree?’ asked Tom. ‘I 
dare you to take a bite of the bark!”’ 

Poor Ambrose could not refuse, for Tom had ~ 
already taken a mouthful of the bark. 
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“Ugh!’’ sputtered Rose. 

How it burned in one’s mouth! They drank 
water, and more water, from the neighboring 
brook. 

Suddenly Tom stopped. He took hold of 
Ambrose’s hand and pointed. There was the 
print of a long, narrow moccasin in the soft mud. 
The boys looked at each other but said nothing. 
They were learning the Indian way. They took 
leaves and scattered them over their own tracks, 
and went back carefully, jumping from stone to 
stone. As they went from the brook they kept 
behind trees. 

Nearing the camp they saw there was confu- 
sion. Had the trail been seen? Mistress Dare 
and Floating Feather ran to meet the boys. 

*“Tom! Ambrose!” cried Mistress Dare. ‘‘ Have 
you seen Virginia? Oh, where is Virginia ?”’ 

“Find white baby!’’ said Floating Feather, 
hugging Gray Squirrel, board and all. 

Tom gave one glance at Ambrose. 

‘**Are you sure that Virginia is lost ?”’ he asked 
her mother. 

*“Yes, yes, alas!” cried poor Mistress Dare. 
‘*“Her father and Manteo went on a hunt, and 
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while we were washing our linen I turned my back 
on Virginia, thinking she would stay for a minute 
near little Gray Squirrel, who was tied to a tree. 
It was but a minute! I looked back, and she 
was gone!” 

Tom looked at the tree. Near it was the track 
of a long, narrow moccasin. 

“T will find Virginia,”’ he said. 

“Oh, do!’’ said Mistress Dare. 

“T will go, too,’’ said Ambrose. 

Goodmen Viccars and Archard looked grave; 
their wives clung to them. 

“We must stay here to guard Mistress Dare 
and your mothers, and the luggage, or all will be 
lost,” they said. ‘‘Be careful! Find where she is, 
and if needful come back for help.” . 

Tom was off, and the faithful Ambrose was at 
his heels. 


VII 


Each leaf had a rustle ready for the tread of the 
boys. The leaves were the friends of the long, 


narrow moccasin. Tom and Ambrose went from . 


tree to tree, bending low that no watchful eye 


might see them. A flock of indigo birds flew over- 
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head, their blueness challenging the blue of the 
sky. A wahoo tree was in full bloom. The air was 
sweet with the smell of bays and sassafras. Saucy 
squirrels and chipmunks ran up huge cedar trees, 
and gray moss hung from the beeches. 

The boys were looking for only one thing, the 
white hair of Virginia Dare. They were afraid 
to speak. 

Ambrose’s knees trembled. He and Tom alone 
knew of the moccasin print. Were they going 
into the Spaniards’ hands? If it were not for 
Tom, Ambrose would be safe in camp. He re- 
membered Mistress Dare’s frightened brown eyes 
and Virginia’s soft arms around his neck. 

“T’m glad Tom made me go,” he said to himself. 

On they went. They saw the footprints. They 
saw a broken fern, a branch bent backward, a 
peach stone. The moccasin had gone up toward 
the mountain. The way grew steep. Ambrose 
puffed, but Tom’s eager eyes grew brighter. Every 
few minutes they saw the print of the moccasin. 
The water in the brook, running from marble 
hills, was blue. Up, up, up they went. The trees 
became bushes. 

Tom went on all fours; Ambrose did the same. 
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It would not do to stand up against the sky. 
There was a child’s sob above them. 

“It’s Vir—” began Ambrose. 

Tom put his hand over Ambrose’s mouth. The 
sound came from the left. The boys, hardly 
daring to breathe, crept in that direction. With- 
out warning the land sank beneath them. They 
were on the edge of the precipice. The cries were 
louder. | 

Ambrose clutched Tom, and Tom pointed. 
There was a narrow shelf along the face of the 
precipice. 

“Tt is the shelf that leads to the Cave of the 
Happy Hunting Grounds! You remember the 
story, Rose? That’s where Virginiais! I’m going 
along the shelf. You’d better not come. It would 
be better for you to stay here, to help if I slip, 
and you may need to go for help. We must not 
both fall at once!”’ 

It was good reasoning, but Ambrose would not 
let Tom go alone. He pulled a long rope from the 
pack on his back. 

‘““Master Dare gave it to me. oT said I should 
need it if I followed you much longer.”’ 

He tied one end to the strongest sapling he 
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could find, and the other to Tom. There was 
another rope for himself. 

Tom resisted. ‘One must be free! We don’t 
know how far we have to go!”’ 

However, Master Dare had given Ambrose two 
coils of rope, and Tom yielded. They flattened 
themselves against the stone side of the moun- 
tain and edged their way along. They dared not 
look at the depths below. They clung to the 
rough rocks and did not even think. The sobs 
were nearer and nearer. It was Virginia. What 
could they do next? Tom’s spirits sank; Am- 
brose’s were too low to go any lower. Shining 
Rattlesnake, or whoever owned the narrow moc- 
casin, was in that cave, and he could easily hurl 
anyone who dared to enter over the edge of the 
mountain. On they went. The rock was hot to 
their hands, from the heat of the sun. The shelf 
curved. Tom was at the entrance of the cave. 

It was dark. He waited for Ambrose to over- 
take him and then motioned to him to stay where 
he was. Virginia’s sobs were close at hand. —Tom 
waited until his eyes could see through the dark- 
ness. It was jet-black, but no one attacked him. 
He dared not seek Virginia until he knew who 
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was with her. He could hear water dropping from 
the roof. Drop! Drip! 

What was that? A groan? Had Rose fallen? 
Tom cautiously crept along the entrance. No one 
shot at him. He looked over the edge. He looked 
down. There was a clump of bushes on a lower 
edge; on top of the bushes was a man’s form. It 
was Shining Rattlesnake, and he was groaning. 

Ambrose was shivering on the ledge. —Tom drew 
him into the cave and pointed to the fallen Indian. 

“There may be others; but you know the 
story, — one medicine man!’’ he whispered. 
“You stay here with your gun, and I will find 
little Virginia.” 

Ambrose heard a scream of delight, and then 
a squeal of anger quickly silenced. Tom was put- 
ting his hand over Virginia’s mouth to keep her 
still. In a minute he was back with Virginia tied 
on a plank like an Indian papoose and strapped 
to his back. Her face was red with indignation. 

“Come ahead, Rose,”’ he said. ‘‘There is no 
one here!” 

They went back over the narrow ledge, down 
the brook, through the woods. The way was 
short and happy now. 
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“© Virginia, my darling, you are worth all 
England! And Tom and Ambrose!” exclaimed 
Mistress Dare. She fainted in her husband’s 
arms. 

‘**Boys, tell the story first of all,’ said Master 
Dare, wlien Mistress Dare had come to herself. 
‘*Who took Virginia, and where are they ?”’ 

One arm was around Mistress Dare, who held 
Virginia on her board, and the other held a gun. 

‘*“We saw the print of Shining Rattlesnake’s 
moccasin. We followed it to a shelf on the moun- 
tain side. You know the story of the medicine 
man who guards the Cave of the Happy Hunting 
Grounds? The medicine man is Shining Rattle- 
snake, and he had Virginia in his cave. He has 
fallen and is groaning on the ledge below. 

““T must go and get him,”’ continued Tom. 

“Let him stay,” said Manteo. ‘He is full of 
evil.” 

“I can’t leave him there,’ said Tom. 

Ambrose looked at him in dismay. 

“Must I go back for that Shining Rattlesnake, 
who has made us lose our homes and who stole 
Virginia ?”’ 

“You need not go, Rose!’ said Tom. ‘‘But 
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he’s hurt; the wild beasts will get him. I can 
hear his groans! I must go!”’ 

‘You boys cannot lift him alone, and he may 
do mischief. I will go,’’ said Manteo’s mother. 

Floating Feather was untying Virginia and 
stroking Mistress Dare’s hair. 

Tom, Ambrose, and Manteo’s mother went off 
for Shining Rattlesnake. 


VIII 


“You will be tired carrying that large child,” 
said Master Dare. 

Mistress Dare smiled at him. 

“TI cannot have her out of my sight.” 

She looked at Floating Feather; she knew how 
good it was to have a lost baby again in her arms. 

“Oh! we are coming to the Indian villages. 
See the ditch, and the palisade, and there are men 
coming to greet us.” 

‘**T am returned,” said Manteo. 

‘“We are rejoiced to see you,’ 
men. ‘Come to a feast.” 

A great feast was prepared, and they all 
sat around the fire, — Mistress Dare, Manteo’s 
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mother, Floating Feather, Dame Elizabeth, and 
Dame Joyce. On the other side were the men 
and boys. They ate of the fat of the land. The 
long pipe was brought out, its head carved from 
marble. 

‘** Tell us of your adventures and the white-face 
strangers who come with you, bearing sticks that 
bring lightning from the sky.”’ 

Manteo arose: 

“The Great Spirit has guided us. Enemies on ° 
the great sea, enemies on the great land, wished 
to destroy us, from behind and from before. The 
Great Spirit brought us to the Never-Ending Hills. 

“An evil medicine man, in whom a bad spirit 
entered, would have kidnaped the child of the 
white men; but the Great Spirit would not have 
it. He made the false medicine man fall from the 
rocks. The white youths, who have the speed of 
deer and the might of bears, brought back the 
little White Doe, and she is ours to love and 
shield. 

“The youths are nursing the medicine man and 
driving the bad spirit from him. He will be a 
Rattlesnake without fangs, for the evil spirit goes. 
He can never walk again. 
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“The white men will make wigwams from stones 
that they may live as long as the mountains. 
Their home will be with us, and we shall be their 
brethren. The Great Spirit loves us, that he sends 
us such friends!”’ 

Mistress Eleanor Dare looked at her husband 
opposite her. Virginia was in her arms, and the 
blue eyes of Tom and the black eyes of Ambrose 
smiled at her. She felt she was in a goodly land, 
— the land of promise. 

The hand of Shining Rattlesnake touched 
Tom’s. 

“The spirit of my father is appeased,”’ he said. 


PRISCILLA MOLINEUX, THE 
LITTLE WANDERER 


I 


The sparks blew up the chimney, and Priscilla’s 
brown eyes shone with excitement, bright as the 
pewter on the dresser. | 

‘**Well, Priscilla,’’ said Master William Brad- 
ford, ‘are you ready for the great adventure? 
Your father writes me you are eight years old 
today. You are growing in years. You are old 
enough to show discretion. It is not the king’s 
will that we leave England, but without leaving 
England we cannot see your mother and worship 
God in peace.” 

“Oh,” cried Priscilla, ‘‘how can we disobey the 
king, Master Bradford ?”’ 

Master Bradford’s boyish face grew stern. 

“First we must obey God, then the king, 
Priscilla. So, child, do not prattle with anyone 
of our journey. Are you ready? Run into the 
garden while Robert helps me pack the wagon.”’ 
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Priscilla felt of the cherished red velvet hood 
that covered her brown curls. She pulled down 
her hanging sleeves. It was very grown up, and 
somewhat lonesome, not to have nurse or big 
sister Sarah tell her to mind her manners and 
to be sure not to soil her best gown. 

Out in the garden the beehives stood in a long 
row, their blue shadows lengthening in the after- 
noon sunshine. A fat toad had stationed himself 
in front of them, and as Priscilla looked, a bee, 
tired from his wanderings in the fields and laden 
with a burden of sweets, blundered home. He 
stumbled and fell. Out darted the toad’s tongue, 
and the bee disappeared down his throat. 

*“Oh,”’ exclaimed Priscilla. Did toads do that 
in her own garden in Surrey? But the pear blos- 
soms were as white and as sweet as those at home, 
and the swallows darting hither and thither were 
as happy as those that flew from the bank behind 
her father’s barn. 

‘“Did you ever ride in a wagon, Priscilla?’ 
cried Master Bradford. “I thought not. Come 
and see it. Be careful, Robert; that is my coat 
of armor. Cover it well. It must not be seen in 


these suspicious times.” 
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Out of the barn came three horses tandem with 
a very grand wagon, iron-bound. The wheels 
squeaked, the dogs barked, and a raven croaked. 

‘*There are four wheels on this vehicle, Pris- 
cilla; it is no two-wheel cart! You'll ride to 
Scrooby like a lady, and you may sit on my 
armor. Then no one will see it. Now for this 
trunk of Priscilla’s, Robert; and that chest 
is heavy, for it’s what is left of my books.” 

Master Bradford lifted Priscilla into the cart — 
and seated her on the armor, well padded with 
a bedquilt. He climbed up and perched himself 
beside her. 

**See, Priscilla,’ he cried, ‘‘a goose pie that. 
Housekeeper Joan has made for us! We shall not 
need it today, for it is only three miles to Scrooby 
and Mr. Brewster; but the next day is another 
matter. There she is now! Good-by, Joan! Pray 
for a good outcome of our journey. I shall see 
you again ere long, God willing.” 

"God be with you,” said Joan, rubbing her eyes. 

Robert Cartier scrambled onto Bess, the leader, 
who was shaking her head, eager to start. 

“Have you a bludgeon, Robert ?”’ asked Mr. 
Bradford. ‘‘We shall arrive before sundown, I 
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trust, but one never knows whom he may meet 
on the road. It is well to be careful.’’ 

Creakity-creak, the wagon grunted past the 
brick house and the little garden sweet with 
mignonette. A cloud of yellow butterflies flitted 
by. From the top of a tall elm a throstle was 
pouring out his soul. 

““A goodly heritage to leave,” sighed Master 
Bradford; but in the next breath he added: 
“Never mind, Priscilla. We are going to Hol- 
land, where men may worship God as they will. 
Look out, Priscilla; hold on tight. These ruts 
will harden us to endure the ocean waves.” 

Bumpity-bump went the cart, rolling, squeak- 
ing, and protesting, into the ruts that formed the 
great North Road. Priscilla bounced into Master 
Bradford’s arms. Out of the thatched-roof cot- 
tages of Austerfield rushed the children and their 
mothers at the unusual sound of wheels. The 
boys pulled their forelocks and the girls curtsied, 
and the mothers wondered where Master Brad- 
ford was going now with the strange little girl. 

*“O Master Bradford, hear the cuckoo! Spring 
is here. And there is a river!” 

‘**The River Idle, child. But it looks quite busy 
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today. Spring is pushing its waters along. There 
is many a trout hiding in those holes. Now we 
are near Bawtry, and two miles from Bawtry is 
Scrooby and the Brewsters. These cobblestones 
are worse than ruts, Priscilla. How do you like 
a wagon? Which do you like better, to ride in 
the wagon or on Dobbin ?”’ 

That was a hard question. A Puritan child 
must tell the truth and she must be polite. 

“Why, sir, a wagon is very fine, and it is like — 
a boat too, it wiggles so; but of course I’m 
more acquainted with Dobbin.” 

The road grew clayey; the horses strained and 
pulled, but on they went into the open country. 

“O Master Bradford, I wish I could pick 
some of those yellow primroses. They look as 
sweet as they smell.”’ 

“Wait until you come to Mr. Brewster’s. 
Patience and Fear, his little girls, will show you 
where they grow, by the moat and the fish pond. 
Who comes here ?”’ 

Out of a little cottage came a watchman, hold- 
ing his gown in one hand and his staff in the other, 
his beard blowing in the wind. 

“Master Bradford,” he cried, ‘‘be careful! You 
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know the sorrows that came to you in Boston; 
and I like not to see you setting forth with your 
wagon full, and a stranger on your horse.”’ 

Master Bradford slipped something into the 
old man’s hand. 3 

“We are going to Scrooby,” he said. ‘I’m 
carrying Mr. Brewster cabbages, —see them in 
the corner of the wagon, — and fresh eggs in that 
basket. Fare thee well.” 

“T’m glad we’ve passed him,’’ murmured 
Master Bradford. 

A girl, driving a flock of geese, looked at them 
critically. 7 
“*See, Priscilla, there is Scrooby spire. We shall 
soon be there. It’s lucky the wheels have not 
come off in this clay, but we are over the worst.” 

“There is someone coming now!” 

“Yes, Priscilla, that is a traveler with a post 
boy for a guide. See, he has a horn, and he will 
blow it, as the law directs, when he passes. We 
shall not stop to talk if we can avoid it.” 

Priscilla looked eagerly, and as the horseman 
neared them the boy did raise the trumpet to his 
mouth, and out from the shining brass came a 
long, harmonious toot. 
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“Is that Mr. Brewster’s post boy, Master 

Bradford?”’ asked the little giri. 
_ “No, Priscilla, Mr. Brewster is no longer post- 
master. He had to give it up because he wished 
to serve God before the king. But he is still at 
the manor house, and see, there is the moat with 
the ducks sailing around in it.”’ 

Creakity-creak, the wagon rumbled over the 
drawbridge. The door of the courtyard opened, 
and out came Mr. Brewster. 

*“Greetings, William,’ he cried. ‘“‘We have 
hardly seen each other since we attempted to 
journey to Holland and landed in the cells of 
Boston! And this is Mr. Molineux’s little maid, 
who is to see her dear mother in Holland once 
more. Come, Patience and Fear, and welcome 
our guest!” 

Out from the house, behind their mother’s 
gown, came the two little girls, followed by a 
sturdy brother. They made a demure curtsy, 
and Mrs. Brewster hurried to the wagon and 
held out her arms to Priscilla. 

‘Jump into my arms, dear. These newfangled 
wagons may be fine, but a horse for me! What 
rosy cheeks! Bumping does you no harm. Come, 
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children, take Priscilla indoors while I see that 
cook has something ready.” 

A soft little hand on each side took hold of 
Priscilla’s, and she looked into the shy faces of 
Patience and Fear. There was a pull at Priscilla’s 
long ringlets hanging behind. Priscilla turned 
quickly and saw Jonathan Brewster’s laughing 
brown eyes. 

‘*He’s a horrid boy,” said Patience, with a 
stamp of her little foot. 

‘Yes,’ said Fear. ‘‘If mother knew it —”’ 

‘Want to see the fish in the pond?”’ inter- 
rupted Jonathan. 

Priscilla’s heart felt suddenly happy. There 
were to be children on this strange journey, and 
she liked children. It was hard to have grown-up 
manners all the time. 

““We must not tell anyone, Priscilla, but we go 
away, down the river, tomorrow morning,” said 
Patience. 

“We must carry Priscilla right upstairs and 
take off her things,’ said Fear. “Is a red velvet 
hood sinful, Priscilla ?”’ 

“Of course not,” said Jonathan; ‘‘not if Pris- 
cilla’s father can afford it and it’s becoming.” 
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Priscilla was glad to hear this. Robert Cartier, 
the manservant, looked sourly at velvet hoods. 
Everyone, great and small, should wear sad- 
colored clothes, he said, and show humbleness 
before God. Robert was a comfort when you 
traveled in strange places and when you needed 
a strong arm, but the world was a dark place 
according to his ideas. 

Priscilla’s cape and hood were hung up, and 
she washed her hands. A bright fire lighted the 
great dining hall, and the delicate antlers of deer 
showed on the paneled wall. Mr. Brewster stood 
at the head of the long table of the grown-ups, 
and held up his hand for silence. Priscilla, with 
Jonathan, Patience, Fear, and the other children, 
trenchers in hand, stood at a little table. Jona- 
than stepped on her toe. He was a tease. His 
father’s full voice asked the blessing. As soon 
as the elders had been helped, the children ran 
with their trenchers for the veal and cheese. 


i 


**Come,”’ said Jonathan, ‘‘to the fire and hear 
the sailor talk. He has been across the ocean, 


where I should like to go, and —”’ 
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** And so should I,” said Patience. 

“You are a girl,” retorted Jonathan. “ You’d 
be afraid.”’ 

‘*You are only a boy,” replied Patience, ‘‘and 
mother always needs me, and father might go to 
sea, and he would never go without mother, and 
I’m never afraid.” 

‘*Father always takes me,” said Priscilla. 

“Come,” said Fear, “listen to the sailor.” 

In the chimney place, seated on a cushioned 
stool, his feathered cap tilted on one side of his 
head, sat the sailor, his pipe in his hand, his mug 
of beer before him. 

**Mates,”’ he said, “‘gold or no gold, Virginia is 
the land for me’; and he gave his scarlet sash 
a pull and swore a great oath. ‘Why, there are 
animals that go crashing through the trees, big 
as oxen, with horns two yards abeam, that come 
off with the fall of the leaves and grow again as 
the sap goes up the trees; and there are bears 
thick as the flies are here, and little hogs that 
throw out needles.” 

“O sir!’’ exclaimed Jonathan, forgetting that 
he should be seen and not heard, ‘are there 
lions in that strange country ?”’ 
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“T have not seen one, but the men who live 
there tell me there are great roarings that must 
be from devils or lions. The water in that coun- 
try is as good as English beer. The trees are so 
tall that they do not branch until they are twenty 
feet high. The strawberries make the fields red. 
They are sweet as honey and two inches across. 
I like them as well as nectar. There are snakes 
and reptiles, but the hazel tree poisons them. The 
cherries grow like grapes on trees. The turkeys 
are wild and, in flocks of a hundred, make a noise 
like a tempest. With their long legs they run like 
a dog, and they can fly like a goose. The owls are 
big as eagles.” 

“Children,” cried Mrs. Brewster, “‘you must 

go to bed now, for no one knows what the 
morrow may bring forth.” 
_ Into the feather bed, between lavender-smelling 
sheets, went Priscilla and Patience and Fear. In 
her warm hole Priscilla fell fast asleep, dreaming 
of the strange lands where sailors roamed. 

Priscilla was awakened by the moonshine pour- 
ing in through the red latticed windows. Where 
was she? What was that beautiful sound? Off 
somewhere among the hedges a bird sang low, as 
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if he feared King James’s spies were in pursuit, 
but the moonlight was too glorious for fear. His 
song swelled and burst bounds in ecstasy; he 
stopped, he murmured, and then his joy over- 
flowed, and Priscilla jumped out of bed in glee. 

‘*What is it? What is it?” cried Patience and 
Fear, lifting their nightcapped heads. 

And from the next room Mrs. Brewster came. 

**Awake, children? It is time to be up and 
abroad. Hear the nightingale. It is God’s bless- 
ing on our undertaking. Be quiet, for no one 
must know we are starting, or we shall come to 
grief as we did in Boston.” 

The children, heavy with sleep, stumbled into 
their clothes. ' 

*“Where is my sleeve ?”’ asked little Patience. 

Gentle Mrs. Brewster even pulled their hair 
with the comb, she was in such a hurry to have . 
them dressed. They crept downstairs into the 
huge dining room, where the light from the moon 
and the blaze in the fireplace cast weird shadows 
on the carved woodwork. On the long table were 
dishes of porridge, brown bread, and cheese, but 
Mrs. Brewster drew the girls on, Jonathan coming 
behind, and guided them down the stone steps to 
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the cellar. There in the dark was a little group. 
Mr. Clifton’s white beard gleamed in the dark- 
ness, and Priscilla could see Mr. Robinson’s hat, 
shaped like half a watermelon, and around his 
“neck a white ruffle. A spider came swinging down 
almost to her nose. She must not jump, but she 
might shiver. Mr. Robinson prayed God, their 
Father, to be with them, and they hummed a 
psalm tune under their breath. , 

Upstairs it was almost light. Mrs. Brewster 
urged Priscilla to eat, for soon they were to start 
in the boat. The brown bread was coarse, but it 
was good to see it go down Robert Cartier’s 
throat. He was eager to be off, and so were 
Jonathan and Master Bradford, who gave Pris- 
cilla a toss in the air, regardless of her eight 
years’ dignity. 

“Don’t go afar, but say good-by to your old 
home, children,”’ said Mr. Brewster. ‘‘Be very 
quiet. A laugh may put us allin prison. Remem- 
ber, Jonathan, when your father and the other 
men leave to walk to our trysting place, that you 
are a big boy and will guard your mother and 
sisters and the weaker ones. So will God guard 
us all. We men have a fifty-mile walk ahead of 
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us before we meet you on the ship that takes us 
to Holland.” He kissed them all. 

‘“Come,”’ said Jonathan. ‘‘While they are 
carrying the luggage to the boat, let’s show 
Priscilla what we can.” 

They crept through the hall. 

‘Look, Priscilla! That’s the crusader’s coat of 
armor. He went to fight the Turk! I should like 
to have been there! See, that’s his portrait!’’ 

““Come out into the garden, Priscilla,’’ cried 
Fear. ‘‘We must say good-by to the peacocks 
and the dogs.”’ 

“They'll bark,” said Jonathan; ‘‘we mustn’t.” 

The nightingale had stopped his song, and the 
moon was going down in a cloud. The children 
clung together as they slipped between the wet 
bushes of the garden. 

“See, there are the peacocks in the mulberry 
tree!” 

The children strained their necks, looking at 
the long, thin, black shadows in the tree. 

‘See the ponds, Priscilla, three of them! I fish 
in them,” said Jonathan. ‘Sometimes I catch 
enough for dinner. If you are hungry, after you 
start, I'll catch you fish.”’ 
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Priscilla looked at him with admiration. 

“T hope you’ll clean them,” remarked Patience. 
“Can you see the lettuce? We must leave some 
for the bunnies.”’ 

“And we can’t say good-by to Joe, the raven.” 

“You did yesterday, Fear.” 

“Loox, Priscilla, see the waters of the moat. 
That’s where we sail our play ships. And I can 
see the daffodils now! Shall we have moats in 
our new home, Jonathan ?”’ 

“Course not, silly!’? Then remembering he 
was to be protector in his father’s place, he 
squeezed his sister’s hand. 

“The drawbridge has been down all night. 
They don’t want any noise when we go. You 
know, Priscilla, when we tried to sail from Bos- 
ton, the officers caught us and put father and 
Master Bradford into prison. They have been 
home but a short time. The spies come to the 
manor house almost every day. Sometimes they 
make believe they are sailors, and one was sucha 
funny peddler, and he had wrongful books to sell. 
Our mother knows them as soon as she sees them.” 

“We must go into the house, Jonathan,”’ said 
Patience. ‘‘ There might be a spy behind a bush.”’ 
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Priscilla shuddered. 

Oh, there you are, children,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Brewster. ‘‘I was looking for you. Are you warm 
enough, Priscilla? This April air is damp, and the 
chill of the river will pierce your very bones.” 

‘‘Her pride in that red hood and that red cape 
will keep her warm,”’ grumbled Robert Cartier, 
who was seeking Priscilla’s little trunk to carry 
off to the boat. 

**God made the poppies red and the kittens’ 
fur soft, Robert. I’m sure he wants Priscilla to 
be gay outwardly and beautiful inwardly,” said 
Mrs. Brewster. 

**Children,”’ she said, ‘“‘we must all take what 
we can to the boat. We must help, not hinder, the 
men. Priscilla, will you carry the goose pie in the 
basket, right side up? Be careful, child! And 
Jonathan, being such a tall lad, will carry those 
blankets. Patience is to have that hamper, and 
my little Fear will carry the hornbook, that you 
may know your A B C’s. See, cook has helped 
me tnake you another one from gingerbread!”’ 

The little procession went slowly over the draw- 
bridge to the strange world without. Priscilla 
clung to her goose pie and dared not look ahead. 
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III 


From behind a clump of alders Master Brad- 
ford and Robert Cartier joined them, Robert 
carrying Priscilla’s trunk on his back, and Master 
Bradford carrying the heavy chest of books. 

“Oh, you will strain yourself, William,” said 
Mrs. Brewster. 

“If we can be away before the world is awake, 
we'll carry whatever burdens come our way, won’t 
we, Priscilla ?”’ 

The mist was rising and gently hid the wan- 
derers from friend or foe. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Fear. 

“Hush, child!”’ said Robert. 

“But look!”’ cried Fear. 

A rabbit darted from under foot and scam- 
pered into the fog, his white tail a snowball in 
the grayness. 

Priscilla took hold of Robert’s hand. He was 
from her own home, and a link to everyday life 
in the queer dimness. On they went, sometimes 
stumbling over a stone and then over a last 
year’s nest. 

A little group stood about the river’s bank, and 
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Priscilla could dimly see the barge’s prow, like 
some strange animal aground. 

“Give me your luggage, Priscilla, Patience, 
Fear,” said Robert, scrambling up over the side 
of the boat, his arms full. Jonathan was at his 
heels. 

“Don’t they look like ants,’ whispered Pa- 
tience, ‘‘running from one hill to another, every- 
one carrying a bundle ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I hope we can get across before a spy 
comes,’ said Fear, shivering. 

Her mother took hold of the little girl’s hand 
and Priscilla’s. 

“The Lord will care for us!’’ she said. ‘““How 
sweet is the smell of the early dawn! In a few 
minutes the birds will awaken, and the sun will 
show his face.” 

The words were hardly out of her mouth when 
there was a sudden sweet pipe. 

‘Oh, what’s that ?”’ cried the children. 

“Don’t you know the willow lark ?”’ whispered 
Master Bradford. ‘‘Can you get into the boat 
yourself, Priscilla? I can lift you.” 

“Oh, I can go, sir,”’ she said, running through 
the wet grass. 
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The barge was roomy, with seats for many 
passengers. The sailors were stowing away the 
precious bundles. Jonathan fingered one of the 
long oars. 

Mrs. Brewster clung to her husband. ‘tO 
William,” she said, ‘‘you ought to come with us © 
in the barge. A fifty-mile march is too much for 
a man of your years.” 

“Be brave, Mary,” he replied. ‘‘ You will cheer 
the children, as you always do.. Little Fear is a 
timid child and needs her mother’s smile. We 
shall see each other ere long.”’ 

“Good-by, Priscilla,’ said Master Bradford. 
“Remember all you see on the voyage, to tell 
your mother and me.” 

The men started off on their long walk. 

Mrs. Brewster stifled a sigh. 

“Why can’t they come with us?” asked 
Patience. 

‘*‘Some more people are to join us at Gains- 
borough, and there wouldn’t be room on the 
barge. You will be our protector, won’t you, 
Jonathan ?”’ 

‘“Surely,’’ answered Jonathan, squaring his 


shoulders. 
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The anchor was hoisted aboard, and the boat 
sailed down the river. The stars grew dim. The 
early dawn changed the sky to the color of a pale 
moonstone. The little waves lapped the sides of 
the boat, and a skylark sang ’way, ’way up in 
the sky. The trees, in their misty white robes, nod- 
ded to Priscilla as she passed. With the first rays 
of the sun the whole world changed to pink, — 
river, mist, and sky. The clouds grew flame- 
colored. 

“Morning red,’ growled a sailor, ‘storm . 
ahead !”’ 

“Is that a marigold on yonder bank? And 
there is a duck with her babies,’’ said Patience. 

“A boat is better than a wagon,’? murmured 
Priscilla. = Ra Master Bradford’s wagon is a 
very nice one.’ 

A fresh breeze sprang up Ande sent the boat 
spinning on her course. The long oars went back 
and forth, while the women and children softly 
sang a psalm tune. 

“Tt’s safe enough here. There is no one within 
miles,’ said Mrs. Brewster. 

It was fun sailing in the early morning, among 
the green meadows. They had just started, as it 
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seemed to Priscilla, when a little stone bridge 
came in sight, with willow trees in their greens 
and yellows of April, and, beyond, the towers 
of a town. a 

“Here we are, nearly at Gainsborough. And 
there is the River Trent and our bark! Look, 
Priscilla,’ said Jonathan, ‘‘behind that point! 
See her sails and the tilt to shelter you from rain 
or sun! A pox on any spy that sees her!”’ 

“Careful, son. Your father would not wish you 
to use such strong language,’’ said his mother. 

Her words were lost in the excitement of get- 
ting aboard the bark. Jonathan, as soon as the 
sailors gave him an opportunity, scrambled up 
the rope ladder, Priscilla’s goose pie in one hand, 
and flew back for more packages. Mrs. Brewster 
went up slowly, Patience and Fear watching her. 

“T c-can’t,”’ cried Fear. 

“Baby!” retorted Jonathan. “See Priscilla; 
she comes up almost as well as a boy!”’ 

**Equally, I should say,” said his mother. ‘“‘My 
little Fear’s legs are not long enough for that 
climb, so the good sailor will carry her up. That’s 
it! Thank you. And here is Patience.” 

At last all were settled. The sailors had hoisted 
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the creaking sails. The children bent their heads 
as the spars swung back and forth. Out on the 
River Trent they sailed, past Gainsborough with 
its red roofs. 

‘**There is the tower of good Sir William Hick- 
man’s hall, where we have gathered many a time 
to pray,” said Mrs. Brewster, and the people all 
stood with bowed head, saying good-by to an- 
other of their English homes. It was hard to 
obey both God and King James. 

There were ships now in the river, with great 
high prows. Some had come from foreign ports, 
maybe from that mystical Virginia. 

The barge sailed on, past green meadows and 
fields yellow with primroses and purple with 
violets, with sheep grazing in peaceful groups, 
and willows reflected in the still water. 

The river grew wider and the stream swifter. | 
Some of the passengers grew pale and leaned 
back. They were not accustomed to sailing in a 
boat. The sun mounted higher in the sky, and 
the clouds began to gather in the west. 

“Red sky this morning,” said a sailor; ‘‘we’ll 
have a storm.” 

“Then we had better eat dinner while we have 
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the appetite,” said Mrs. Brewster. ‘‘Are you 
going to share your goose pie, Priscilla?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Brewster, but I want to save a piece 
for Master Bradford and Robert.” 

“Of course, Priscilla, and here are some cheese 
and brown bread and a raspberry tart.”’ 

Everyone forgot to be homesick or seasick as 
they settled down to the picnic. A sailor found a 
little sassafras that had come from over the seas, 
and he gave a tiny piece to each of the children 
to chew. It was good. ‘That is the way the New 
World smells,” he said. 

The river grew broader, and they turned into 
the rushing Humber. The waves dashed against 
the sides of the bark, and the air tasted salt. The 
sky grew dark, and the chalky hills on either side 
were ghostly. The boat pitched up and down, 
and the sailors reefed their sails. 

Fear cuddled close to her mother and said, ‘I 
don’t like it.” 

**T do,” said Jonathan. ‘‘This is the way ’twill 
be when I am a man and go to Virginia!” 

**T like it,’’ said Priscilla, her cheeks as red as 
her hood. 

**T almost like it,’’ said Patience. 
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‘Fear and I are going to learn to ‘almost like’ 
it,’ said Mrs. Brewster. 

A flash of lightning zigzagged across the sky ; 
the thunder roared; the rain came rushing 
from the clouds pell-mell. Everyone crowded 
under the awning, or tilt, as they called it. 

Priscilla, standing on one side, was drenched 
by a wave. 

‘**Come here, dear. Let me put my arm around 
you, Priscilla. You might be washed overboard.” 

“TI wouldn’t let her,’’ said Jonathan. ‘See her | 
red velvet hood; it’s weeping.” 

**Robert Cartier would say that it’s so Priscilla 
needn’t be proud,” said Patience. 

A chest came sliding down the deck. The chil- 
dren and some of the women screamed. Half of 
them were seasick. Priscilla realized that the boat 
pitched and rolled more than the wagon. It was 
hard to stand on one’s feet. Up and down they 
went. Would the boat turn a somersault ? 

“Oh, can’t we go ashore ?”’ 

“Not now,” said the captain. ‘‘There is Hull, 
and Hull is no place for you if you want to leave 
England. The soldiers would be aboard in a 
twinkling.” 
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“And we are to meet our husbands at East 
Halton Skitter between here and Grimsby, God 
willing,’ said Mrs. Brewster. *' It’s fortunate the 
storm hides us from those on shore.” 

So on they tossed. The gulls, driven in from 
sea, flew over their heads, screaming, and sweep- 
ing down on their powerful white wings. The 
wind shrieked through the rigging. 

“Oh, if only we were on the land!” groaned a 
woman. 

“Then the chimney pots would fall on you,” 
said a sailor. ‘‘Much better to be on the water.” 

They staggered on and on, the boat bounced by 
the waves like a rubber ball. It began to be dark. 

“This is where we ought to meet the Dutchman 
who is to take you across, but I see no sign of 
him. He’s probably blown off his course.”’ 

“Oh, put us on shore until morning,”’ begged 
the seasick woman. 

The captain shielded his eyes with his hands. 
“There is a creek yonder. I think we can make 
it. It will be smooth in there and we can wait 
for the Dutchman.” | 

So into the creek they sailed, around green 
curves, until they were in quiet waters. An 
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anchor was thrown overboard. The rain still beat 
down, but the bark was not thrashed by the 
waves. 

‘*Oh, where are our husbands?” the women 
cried. 

“They will want us to be cheerful,’ said Mrs. 
Brewster. ‘‘Let us see if we can dry the chil- 
dren’s clothes. In the morning I trust we may 
see the sun, the Dutchman, and our husbands.” 


IV 


It was a long, strange night. The women and 
children huddled together for warmth. The cap- 
tain brought out a few blankets, but Priscilla 
could have only half a corner. The tilt was over- 
head, but she jumped more than once when a 
cold trickle of water went down her back. No 
one could sleep. To the howling wind’s strange 
accompaniment over their heads they started 
to sing psalm tunes. 

Bump went the bark. It had drifted onto a 
sand bank with the fast falling tide. The captain 
and seamen looked and swore. ‘‘That means we 
cannot leave this place,’”’ they said, ‘‘no matter 
what happens, until high tide tomorrow noon!”’ 
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“Who cares?” said Jonathan. ‘*The Dutch- 
man will come before then, and we shall be off 
for Holland!” i 

Dawn was almost as dark as night. The sassa- 
fras sailor called Jonathan. 

“Come, lad. In Virginia they make a fine shell- 
fish broth, and we’ll dig some mollusks. Look 
when you see a hole in the mud!” 

““May I come?” asked Priscilla, looking over 
the side of the bark. 

“No, child,” said Mrs. Brewster. ‘‘You are 
wet enough already. Let the sailors and the 
boys do the digging.” 

The mollusks were steamed in a great iron 
kettle, and the hot broth divided among the 
company. It put new life into them. 

**Oh, there they come,” cried Mrs. Brewster. 

Out of the rain came the weary men, the water 
dripping from their hats. They were footsore and 
lame, and their clothes were covered with mud, 
but all were happy at the sight of their dear ones. 
There was not room for them all on deck, but a 
little fire was built in the lee of a rock, and soon 
they had their breakfast. 

Master Bradford climbed on board. 
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“It isa water voyage indeed, Priscilla! Under- 
neath and overhead. Never mind, it is bringing 
you nearer your mother.” 

‘*“O Master Bradford,’’ said Priscilla, ‘“‘we’ve 
saved some of the goose pie for you and Robert!” 

“Good,” replied Master Bradford. ‘That is 
the one thing I need, — the pie from home.” 

“Ship ahoy!”’ cried a sailor. 

“The Dutchman! the Dutchman!”’ arose the 
glad shout. 

She was anchoring outside their creek. Evi- 
dently the master had seen the men walking back 
and forth on the shore. A rowboat was let down 
into the water, and the master climbed into it 
with his sailors. Priscilla heard the creak of the 
oars. The boat crunched on the sand. The men 
crowded about her. 

“You must get off at once,” said the red-faced 
Dutchman. ‘‘No knowing when the soldiers may 
appear.” 

“Our women and children and luggage are in 
yonder bark,”’ said Mr. Robinson. 

“T can’t waste any time. I’ll take you men 
first. Get in, quick as you can, and as nea 
as the boat will hold.” 
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Master Bradford had his chest of books in his 
arms. He held them tight. 

“T’ll save these this time,” he cried. ‘They 
took all my others in Boston. Robert, look out 
for Priscilla! You know her father trusts you.” 

“Don’t I know that!” grumbled Robert, add- 
ing under his breath, ‘I take her, not books.” 

He threw some wet sand over the ashes of the 
fire and started for the bark. The women were 
climbing down the rope ladder with their babies 
and bundles. 

Mr. Brewster had not gone with the first boat- 
load, and now he grasped little Fear and some of 
his precious books. Patience was holding fast to 
her mother, and Jonathan bent over a big bag. 

“You have Priscilla, Robert?’ cried Mr. 
Brewster. ‘We may be separated.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Robert. ‘‘Didn’t Mr. Mullins”’ 
(for so he pronounced Priscilla’s father’s name) 
“tell me to watch over her? Priscilla, that red 
hood of yours will never again be a source of 
sinful pride.” 

Priscilla gripped his leather coat fast, for his 
hands were full with her trunk. 

Robert stopped to gain his breath and looked 
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over the water to the ship. The last man had 
just reached the deck, and the master gazed land- 
ward. Suddenly, without warning, he bawled out 
in his great voice: ‘‘Sacremente! Weigh anchor! 
Hoist the sails!”’ 

Priscilla cried, ‘‘What is it? What is it?” 
Behind her and on all sides she heard cries: ‘“‘ The 
Lord be merciful!”’ ‘‘What shall we do?” ““What 
shall we do?” 

Mrs. Brewster was calling to her husband: 
“Fly, William, fly, while there is time! If you 
are at liberty you will free us all! We can do 
nothing with you in jail! Oh, go!” 

Priscilla looked back over the country, and 
there she saw, coming over a little hillock, a com- 
pany of men armed with spears and guns. Some 
were on foot, some on horseback. There was no 
way of escape. The sea penned the little group 
on one side, the soldiers on the other. Already 
- the Dutchman’s sails were filling with the fair 
wind, and the ship began to move, the men hang- 
ing over the sides, stretching their hands to the - 
shore. Master Bradford was waving frantically. 

Robert threw down the trunk and took Pris- 
cilla by the hand. 
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“Take off the red abominations, the hood and 
the cape,’”’ he said. ‘“‘They can be seen as far as 
the eye travels. I saw some wreckage over on the 
point when we dug mollusks. Possibly we can 
hide in it, and in the excitement the Lord may 
deliver us from the hands of the Philistines. Run, 
quick! We haven’t a second to spare.” 

Stumbling, half dragged by Robert, her long 
curls flying in front of her frightened face, Pris- 
cilla ran. They rounded the point. There was 
the pile of lumber cast up by some wreck. 

‘We have no time to waste,”’ said Robert, ‘if 
we are to escape the snares of the wicked. Sit as 
near the bank as you can, and I’ll pile the lumber 
about us.” 

He worked as quick as a flash, and as he worked 
Priscilla shivered and listened to the cries of the 
women and children on the other side of the bank, 
and the shouts of the soldiers. 

**O Robert, do you think I shall ever see my 
dear mother again, and Holland ?”’ 

**Not if we talk, Priscilla. The soldiers will 
hear. Shsh! I hear them coming.” 

He pulled together a great heap of branches 
and piled them over their heads, and the sand 
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filtered through Priscilla’s wet curls into her eyes 
and ears. He drew her close to the bank. At their 
feet were boards, over their bodies were boards, 
and over their faces sticks and trash. 

**No one here,” said a gruff voice. 

‘*What are all these footprints?’’ asked a sec- 
ond voice. 

Priscilla shivered. 

‘See, they came to dig mollusks. The tracks 
go in every direction.” | 
**There may be someone behind one of these 

banks.” 

‘“We’ve enough women and crying children 
now, without wasting any time hunting more of 
these brats.”’ 

The footsteps went off and Priscilla drew a 
long breath. 

Her legs were cramped, her feet were cold, and 
Robert had his big hand over her mouth for fear 
she might scream. 

There was the sound of heavy luggage falling 
as the soldiers looked over the baggage of the 
Pilgrims. The cold April wind brought the sounds 
of tears and lamentation. Evidently some of the 
soldiers took possession of the boat, and others 
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carried their prisoners off over the land. At last 
it was still. The only sound was the roar of the 
waves, the shriek of the gulls, and the whine 
of the gale. Hours that seemed days passed be- 
fore Robert let Priscilla throw the sticks from 
her face. 

“There may be a watch left behind,’’ he said. 

' He crept stealthily around the point, but no 
one was in sight. He drew a sigh of relief. 

“Hungry, child?” he asked. 

Priscilla had been so frightened she had never 
thought of hunger, but now she knew she longed 
for porridge. 

Robert drew from his pocket his piece of the 
goose pie tied up in a precious piece of paper. 

“CO Robert, I'll not take any unless you do.” 

Robert smiled, and drew out his sheath knife 
and divided the pie in two. 

“Eat it slowly, child, and make it last as long 
as you can. We may not find any supper.”’ 

He wiped his knife on the paper and then looked 
at Priscilla with his shrewd, bright eyes. . 

“Child,” he said, ‘‘those curls of yours are a 
snare, not only for the sand and the rain but for 
your pride. I’ll cut them off with this knife.” 
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Before Priscilla could stir he held out curl after 
curl and slashed them off with his knife. 

“They will make warm linings for the birds’ 
nests,” he said, taking Priscilla’s hand. 

Priscilla was so bewildered that she cared not 
for the loss of her red velvet hood, her cape, or her 
curls, but was glad she had gruff Robert’s hand to 
cling to. She walked along the beach, her eyes 
very bright and her cheeks red. 


V 


“The soldiers have gone,’’ said Robert. ‘“‘Some 
way I will earn your passage to Holland, the Lord 
willing, and I’ll pay my way asa sailor. We will 
get there yet, soldiers or no soldiers.” 

“O Robert,” cried Priscilla, ‘‘what has be- 
come of Patience and Jonathan and Fear and 
their mother and all the rest ?”’ 

“The Lord will care for them, and Mr. Brewster 
has nimble wits. A way will be found for them.” 

“Robert, aren’t you hungry and cold?” 

“That is what happens to us, wanderers on this 
earth, child. However, we will dig some more 
mollusks, and when we are free from spying eyes 
we will make a fire under a bank.” 
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“Oh, see the waves, Robert! How they roar! 
They are rushing at us! And look at the soapsuds 
they cast on the shore, and the flowerlike things!” 

“Seaweeds, Priscilla. We will dig our mol- 
lusks, and build our fire as soon as we can under 
the lee of that bank; when the tide turns, it 
comes with a rush, and then we must be on the 
mainland.”’ 

“Who goes there?” a gruff voice came from 
behind the sand hill. 

Robert straightened his rounding shoulders, 
and Priscilla clung desperately to his coat. A 
young man with a spear in his hand showed a 
red face over the bank and cried, “Stop!” 

“What authority have you to stop us,” asked 
Robert, “traveling peacefully on our journey ?”’ 

**Here are my orders from the constables, tell- 
ing me to take up all Brownists, rogues, vaga- 
bonds, and sturdy beggars. Read it.” 

““Do you take me for a scholar to read? But 
for which of these do you stop us?” 

*“You are a Brownist, if I mistake not.”’ 

Priscilla looked at the strange man and trem- 
bled. What would Robert say? Would they be 
taken to some cold prison cell? She hid her face 
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in Robert’s coat. Her father called himself a 
Puritan, not a Brownist. Why wouldn’t King 
James allow them to go to Holland and see her 
mother and do what they thought right? 

‘“We do not call ourselves Brownists,”’ Robert 
was speaking, ‘‘and we are not rogues or vaga- 
bonds or sturdy beggars. I am taking this little 
maid to her mother in Holland. I am her father’s 
servant.” 

‘“Where is your license to leave the country? — 
The orders are to take all stragglers on the beach, 
for a barkful of Brownists were arrested this very 
morning, and they were on their way to Holland. 
I warrant you are of their number. The wench is 
no lady, and her father has no servant.” 

Priscilla looked up, and her indignation was 
greater than her fear. 

“Robert never lies. He is my father’s servant, 
and he is taking me to my mother in Holland.” 

The watch looked at her more critically. Her 
bright eyes and red cheeks were crowned by hair 
of a most unusual cut. In some places the brown 
locks were a hand in length; in others the pink 
skin almost showed through. The pretty dress 
with its lace collar and hanging sleeves clung 
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about her, wet and dismal, and she wore no hood 
and no cape to shield her from the rain. 

“Um,” he said, not unkindly. ‘1 will take you 
to the justice. He’s not far off, and maybe they 
will let the child dry her clothes. She’s wet to the 
bone. And he will find out whether you are a 
Brownist or not. Pests, to keep honest watchmen 
watching the coast a day like this!” 

So off they started once more, the watchman 
guiding them over the sand banks and past mead- 
ows and dells yellow with primroses, until the 
towers of a great house greeted them. They went 
under the drooping branches of the elms of the 
park, which showered them anew. 

The watchman knocked at the arched entrance 
- of the courtyard, and the gate slowly swung open 
to them. Inside, Priscilla felt as if she were ina 
trap. The gray sky frowned overhead; on each 
of the four sides towers and sharp gables arose; 
grotesque beasts were carved on the woodwork. 
Even the fountain, coming from a fierce lion’s 
mouth, threatened her. The watchman took them 
through a creaking door into a great room, its 
oaken beams black with age. In front of the 
stone fireplace, that filled one end of the room, 
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stood a little man with a pointed beard and huge 
ruff, warming his thin fingers before the fire. 

‘**What, more of those Brownists, James? Why 
do you bring them to me?”’ 

“It is the orders, your lordship! What shall 
I do?” 

‘“A pox on them! Where did you find them, 
James?” He drew nearer to the fire. 

“They were on the sand near the creek, where 
the Brownists’ bark went ashore. The man says" 
this is his master’s daughter and he is taking her 
to her mother in Holland, but he has no license 
to leave the country, sir.” 

‘““What’s your name, sirrah ? ‘Robert Cartier’ ? 
French, like your mistress? Why don’t you stay 
where you belong? Our prison is full to overflow- 
ing without any more children. Did you come 
down the river on the bark that ran aground ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then you are a Brownist ?”’ 

““No, sir, I’m a Separatist.” 

“All the same, children of evil. What, my 
lady!” 

A lady had entered the room, and stopped as 
she saw the strangers. 
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‘Sir Richard, I thought they had all gone. Oh, 
who is this poor child?” 

**They have, Lady Mary, and more have come. 
The prison and the constables’ homes are full. All 
I can do is to send them on to the next justice.” 

‘tC Sir Richard, see the child! She is wet, and 
the lace on her dress is real lace. Her eyes are 
brown like those of our dear little Jessica who left 
us so many years ago! Let me keep her.” 

“If she will stay, but the man must go on.” 

‘**What is your name, my little maid?” 

‘Priscilla Molineux.” 

*“Come here to the fire, dear,’’ and the lady 
held out her hand. The light of the fire played 
with the gold of the lady’s hair, and the rings on 
her white hand sparkled like stars. 

“Will you stay and be my little girl ?”’ 

“Thank you,”’ said Priscilla, for she was a polite 
child. ‘‘I must go to Holland to my mother, for 
I’m her little girl,’ and she gulped down a sob 
and winked hard to keep back the tears. 

“Priscilla, dear, I'll give you a kitten. Do you 
like falcons? And how do you like ponies, with 
red saddlecloths? You shall have them all if 
you will stay and be my little girl.” 
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“‘T must go with Robert. My father told me to 
stay as near him as the patch is on his coat.”’ 

“But at least you shall be dry! And when 
did you have anything to eat? What, not since 
dawn?” 

The lady’s blue eyes were kind and loving, like 
her mother’s and the puppies’ mother’s and the 
bossy calf’s mother’s. 

“Where is that wench of mine? Martha, bring 
some porridge to my room for this little girl. Oh, 
see the pathetic hair! And have the man fed in 
the servants’ hall.’’ 

“Well,’’ observed Sir Richard, ‘the prisoners 
seem to be taken from my keeping. James, you 
may go to the servants’ hall, too, and take some 
refreshment, but keep this man in sight.” 

And Sir Richard drew closer to the fire and 
continued warming his fingers. 

Upstairs, in the great tapestry-hung room, 
the lady took off Priscilla’s gown with her own 
hands, and from a carved chest took a little 
blue dress. , 

**After Martha has rubbed you dry, Priscilla, 
you are to put on this dress of my dear little 
Jessica, who is in heaven. And, Martha, can you 
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‘trim her hair? Even now it tries to curl. But 
first she must have something to eat.” 

Priscilla sat very still and quiet in the midst 
of all the strange grandeur, and ate her porridge 
from a silver porringer. 

“Oh, child,” said Lady Mary, “‘you do not 
know how my heart yearns to keep you.” 

And she took Priscilla in her arms and hugged 
her tight. Priscilla gave her a timid kiss, and 
said, ‘‘I can’t live without my mother, and my — 
mother can’t live without me.”’ 

“Alas, I know it!” Lady Mary sighed. ‘‘ Well, 
your mother must not be deprived of her child, 
too. Where is she, Priscilla ?”’ 

“She is in Leyden, my lady, where the tulips 
grow and they have canals. And my father is to 
join us, — but this I must not tell, — and, maybe, 
my big sister Sarah. Possibly we shall sail over 
the great sea to Virginia as the sailors do, where 
sassafras grows, and great beasts and wild men 
roam, and King James lets men worship God 
in peace.” 

“Oh, child, not more dangers! Martha, put a 
sheet on the floor and clip the child’s hair. I 
think she may be more presentable to appear 
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before her mother. Child, who cut your hair? 
And why ?”’ 

“Robert, that the curls might-not fly in my 
face and that I might not have sinful pride.”’ 

*Dolt!’’ said her ladyship. She went again to 
the oaken chest, and this time she drew forth a 
little wooden doll, dressed in stiff brocade, with 
a ruff encircling its tiny neck. 

**Here is my Jessica’s poppet for you.”’ 

**Oh,’’ exclaimed Priscilla. She flew to Lady 
Mary’s side, and, after giving the proper curtsy, 
flung her arms about her neck and kissed her 
again. ‘‘You are good,” she said. ‘‘Now I shall 
never be lonely when Robert and I travel on 
our wanderings.” 

“If you must go, you shall ride to Grimsby in 
our coach. There is a packet there —”’ 

There was a knock at the door, and Sir Richard 
appeared. 

““O Sir Richard, the little maid says she can- 
not be separated from her mother, and I know 
the feelings of a mother’s heart only too well. See 
her in our Jessica’s gown. You can surely give 
Priscilla and her man'‘permits to leave the coun- 
try. And she can ride to Grimsby in the coach.” 
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“IT fear to offend His Majesty by harboring 
Brownists, and what to do with them I know 
not. Why don’t they take the oath of conform- 
ity, like good subjects ?”’ 

‘*The maid does have our Jessica’s eyes, and 
that is her poppet, and would we not do likewise 
for your sister, who is a Romanist ?”’ 

‘**T see no harm in letting them go to Holland, 
and it would be safer for them to go in our coach. 
None but highwaymen would molest.” ; 

“T must put the child to bed now. She is tired.” 


VI 


When sunshine came through the latticed win- 
dows the next morning, Lady Mary was leaning 
over Priscilla, asleep in one corner of the big bed. 

Priscilla rubbed her eyes. It was natural to be 
in unnatural places. She smiled back at Lady 
Mary and hugged the poppet, which had slept 
with her. 

“O little Priscilla, I do not like to have you 
leave us,’’ said Lady Mary. ‘I would ride to 
Grimsby with you, but Sir Richard does not 
trust me on the roads. You must not forget 
me or my little Jessica.” 
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Breakfast eaten, Lady Mary went again to the 
chest, and this time she took out a blue velvet 
cape and a black hat with a blue feather. 

“No,” she said, ‘ta hood is better for you on 
the ship, Priscilla. Jessica had a blue hood, too. 
Now you are a bluebird.” 

Sir Richard came out to the courtyard with 
them to await the coach. 

“You are a foolish child to leave us, when Lady 
Mary wishes you to stay. It is a wearisome, dan- 
gerous journey. This April air is cold and damp 
for you, Lady Mary; donot tarry long. Fare you 
well, child. I must go in to the fire.”’ 

There was a creaking of wheels almost as loud 
as Master Bradford’s wagon, and four horses 
appeared dragging the coach. 

“OQ Lady Mary, am I to ride in that? Oh, 
see the brass nails, and the man driving, dressed 
in scarlet, and the man on the horse’s back, and 
Robert on another! Oh, how do I get in? I wish 
you were going, too, Lady Mary! Oh, how do 
I get in?” 

‘**Push back the flap, dear. It is dark inside, 
but you will not be afraid, for you have the 


poppet.” 
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‘Yes, Lady Mary. I have named her Mary 
Jessica. And Robert is here to care for me.” 

Robert was looking at Priscilla darkly. ‘‘More 
prideful clothes,’’ he said under his breath. 

‘**Robert,” said Lady Mary, ‘“‘there is a quilt 
in the coach, so if you should be becalmed on the 
voyage your little mistress will have something to 
cover her at night, and there is also a basket of 
food for you both. You have the money well hid- 
den? And you will take care of the little maid?” — 

**T always do, your ladyship,”’ and he muttered 
to himself, ‘‘ Why do they always caution me to 
care for the child, while they give her gauds? I 
carry her through thick and thin.”’ 

So Priscilla said good-by to her new friends. 
England was so full of kind people that she wished 
King James and her father and mother and every- 
one else might stay at home and worship God as 
each one thought best, and live in peace. 

The carriage lurched forth, and Lady Mary 
pressed into Priscilla’s hand a package of can- 
died orange peel. 

“It will make you forget the evil odors of the 
boat,’’ she said, as she retreated through the 
leather curtain of the coach. 
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They really started, the coachman, gay in red 
and gold, swaying on the crossbar, his feet on the 
carriage pole. Priscilla felt very small, alone with 
her doll in the inner blackness of the coach. She 
hugged Mary Jessica tight and told her to remem- 
ber her manners and not to scream when they 
bounced up to the roof of the carriage. Outside 
the grass might be green, and the air fragrant 
with April blossoms and joyous with the songs 
of birds, but inside the coach Priscilla and Mary 
Jessica saw only shadows and smelled oily leather 
and heard the squeaking harness. | 

Jouncing up and down meant that the coach 
was passing ruts; falling on one’s nose told of a 
hill; and the bumpity-bumpity-bump announced 
that they were entering the town. At last there 
was a long ‘‘Whoa,” and the coach stopped. 
Priscilla’s heart beat fast. Would a guard appear 
and forbid them to go on board the ship? 

Robert opened the leather curtain. ‘We are at 
the wharf,” he said. ‘‘ We will show our license, 
and, according to Lady Mary’s orders, I will try 
to find a place for you in the master’s cabin. Lady 
Mary’s man will care for you while I’m gone. 
Don’t move.” 
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So Priscilla stayed in the darkness, hugging 
Mary Jessica, but she wished very hard for one 
peep into the outdoor world. There were sounds 
of men’s voices and the thumping of baggage. A 
dog whined and thrust his paw under the leather 
curtain, but he was not strong enough to enter. 

“Come,” cried Robert, ‘I’m back, Priscilla. 
The ship is here, and the master has room for 
you in his cabin.”’ 

“Oh, how glad I am!”’ said Priscilla. ‘Now we . 
shall see my mother, and do you suppose Jonathan 
and Patience and Fear will be there, too?”’ 

Robert was too busy to answer, gathering to- 
gether Lady Mary’s gifts, —the quilt, Priscilla’s 
new little yellow hair trunk of clothes, and the 
basket of goodies. The postilion had dismounted, 
and he held up the flap for Priscilla to jump out 
of the coach. Beyond the wharf the ship was 
lying in the stream, its high prow haughtily over- 
topping all the smaller craft. A gay sailor, with 
a dirk in his belt, swung Priscilla into the rowboat. 

It was still misting, and the waves were rolling 
and growling, but Priscilla was happy. She and 
Robert were on the way to her mother. She 
_wanted to dance, but to dance is not seemly for 
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a Puritan maiden. Moreover, her knees were 
shaking after the ride, and a boat is not roomy. 

“You mustn’t be seasick or a coward,’ she 
whispered to Mary Jessica. 

It was delightful to counsel another, and of 
course the shadowy little Jessica would wish her 
poppet to be well-mannered. Priscilla shut her 
eyes tight as she climbed the ladder to the ship, 
clinging to the ropes with all her might and feel- 
ing her way with fingers and toes. 

The searcher was waiting for them. ‘‘What’s 
in this trunk ?’’ he demanded. 

“Oh, those are the dresses Lady Mary gave 
me,’ cried Priscilla, fearing to lose the lovely 
things. 

“Silence, child,’’ said Robert. ‘‘Let him look,”’ 
and the man stirred up the linen slips, the red 
gown, and the black hat with the blue feather, 
and slammed down the cover. He opened the 
basket and took out a toothsome cake and put 
it into his own big mouth. 

*There’s nothing traitorous I can see,” he 
vouchsafed, and off he went to other baggage. 

Robert led her along the slippery deck, between 
quarreling sailors and passengers dickering over 
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their fares, up to the master’s cabin. Inside it 
was musty and dusty. At one end were two 
berths, and there was a table. Robert shut off 
one corner with the trunk. 

“That will keep you from rolling, and I'll sit 
on top of it, so no one can steal it,” he said, as 
he spread the quilt in the corner to make a bed 
for Priscilla. 

**O Robert,” said Priscilla, ‘“‘let’s go up on 
deck. It smells so queer here, and we shall see. 
the boat start.” 

**No, child, keep still. We must keep out of 
sight until we leave England. They may drag 
us back yet. Besides, I don’t believe you could 
stand up on deck.”’ 

*“O dear!’’ sighed Priscilla. 

However, she said no more, for children in those 
days did as they were told without question. 

The storm was not over, and the ship pitched 
and rolled. The cabin grew darker and closer, 
and Priscilla lay down on the quilt, white and 
still. She didn’t care whether she left England, 
whether she went on deck, or what happened. 
She was seasick. All she could do was to hold 
Mary Jessica feebly. Robert brought some broth 
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he had warmed in the cook’s galley, but Priscilla 
shook her head. She could not eat. 

Two days and two nights the boat tossed, for 
they were driven off their course. 

The third day Robert came to Priscilla with 
joyful news. ‘We are in sight of land, and soon 
we shall go up the river from the Zuyder Zee.” 

“Oh,” said Priscilla, feebly, ‘““may I go on 
deck ?’” 

“That’s what I came for. I will take your 
trunk, so we can be ready to go off the ship as 
soon as we get the chance.”’ 

Robert went ahead with the little trunk and 
the quilt in his arms, and Priscilla tottered after. 
The great swells almost threw her down, but by 
stretching her legs apart she kept her balance. 

**Oh, see the green land,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘and 
the river, — and the masts of the ships, like a 
forest, — and we are really going into the river!” 

On all sides was confusion. People were gather- 
ing their baggage and talking as fast as they could. 

‘*‘Did you know we were almost boarded by 
pirates last night?’’ said one. ‘‘We should have 
been had there not been such a high sea.”’ 

Priscilla’s eyes grew big. She had heard of 
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pirates and their doings. She was glad they had 
not kept her from her mother. 

The ship was in the river, and the water grew 
calm. The smell of the salt marshes put new life 
into Priscilla, and she ate the biscuit Robert 
gave her. 

‘Look, Robert, look! Are those the towers of 
Amsterdam behind all those masts?” 

‘Yes, child, yes. Now we are coming to an- 
chor. Keep close to me. It is lucky no one has 
stolen Lady Mary’s purse, for it costs money to 
get on shore.” 


VII 


The Transcriber of the Pass demanded their 
permit to leave England, and Robert promptly 
showed him Sir Richard’s paper. Hardly had he 
left them when a man appeared, crying, “‘I’m the 
Clerk of the Passage! Fourpence for the trunk 
and twopence for the basket !”’ 

Robert fished into some mysterious depths 
and produced the money. 

“Now there is only one left to pay, and he is 
Master of the Ferry, who will row us ashore,”’ 
said Robert. 
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He was mistaken, however, for another searcher 
ordered Robert to open the trunk. 

“My poor dress and slips and hat and cape,” 
thought Priscilla. 

There was nothing left in the basket to tempt 
the searcher, and after Robert had slipped a coin 
into the man’s palm, he was soon gone. 

““Mosquitoes!”’ said Robert. ‘‘That is what 
these knaves are!”’ 

““O Robert, how can there be so many ships in 
the world? See the towers on the wall! And the 
church spires! I’m afraid, it’s so big!”’ 

“The Lord guides us. There is none to molest 
us here, and Mr. Johnson has a gathering of the 
godly. You will soon be in Leyden with your 
mother.”’ 

**And see those queer wings whirling around! 
Are they dragons’ wings, Robert ?”’ 

‘Windmills, child, drawing up the water and 
grinding the corn. There’s our ferry!” 

Robert helped Priscilla to land and went back 
for the trunk and basket. 

**T sold the quilt to a sailor, for we may need 
the money yet. I have not arms enough to 


carry all England!” 
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‘Robert, how can a ship sail through a town? 
And see! A dog drawing a cart! How strangely 
the people talk!” 

‘**All I can see is this trunk full of your vani- 
ties!’? answered Robert. He put it down and 
stretched his tired arms. 

“Robert, may I help you ?”’ 

He smiled at her remorseful, upturned brown 
eyes and patted her shoulder. A sailor lurched 
up behind them and saw the tiny, brass-nailed | 
trunk lying on the ground. He gave a hurried 
glance in every direction, seized the trunk, and 
dashed off. 

*Thief,’’ roared Robert, and raced after him. 

Priscilla stood still, dazed. From all sides there 
came a shout, deep, guttural, and a throng of 
people appeared as if by magic, ready to join 
the chase. 

‘**Robert’s gone! Robert’s gone!”’ wailed Pris- 
cilla, and hugged Mary Jessica tight. She ran 
after the crowd as fast as her short, plump legs 
would carry her. Her cape flew to one side, and 
tears streamed down her cheeks. Why did they 
go so fast? She stumbled over queer bridges; 
tall, black houses, leaning over the street, frowned 
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at her. The crowd scampered over the steps lead- 
ing to the top of a dyke. Panting for breath, 
Priscilla went up the stairs, falling, picking her- 
self up, pushing ahead. When she was at the 
top, the people were down on the other side, and 
had rushed over a bridge into one of the narrow 
streets. Priscilla flew after and heard the shouts 
growing fainter. Which way must she turn? 
Even the gay flowers in the flower boxes looked 
foreign, and they laughed at her sorrow; and the 
sky, way, way off, was gray and forbidding. A 
little girl and boy went by in queer shoes; a wo- 
man with huge earrings passed; a boat sailed on 
the water that should have been a street. No one 
glanced at Priscilla. She sank on the ground, a 
miserable heap, and sobbed. A tongue lapped her 
ear; she looked up and a dog kissed her face. He 
had English dog manners. She gave him a hug. 
“Mary Jessica and I will find Robert,” she told 
him. She shook out her cape and straightened 
Mary Jessica’s dress and started out again. The 
pointed towers of the gatehouses of the city wall 
were near, — grand and terrible affairs, reminders 
of war and sieges. The shouting was distant. 
Which turn from the square? A girl knitting a 
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stocking looked at her curiously, but did not 
say a word. Priscilla turned up a narrow alley 
that might lead to Robert. The-tall buildings 
made her heart thump. What was that sound ? 
It was music, a psalm tune, and she could under- 
stand the words! 

“Shout to Jehovah all the earth! 

“Serve ye Jehovah with gladness; before him come with 

- singing mirth! 
“Know that Jehovah he God is. It’s he that made us and 
not we, his flock and sheep of his feeding.” 


“OQ Mary Jessica, it’s English! it’s English!” 
she exclaimed, and with all her strength she 
pushed against the door of the building until 
she could squeeze inside. There was a flight of 
stairs, and as she climbed upward, the singing 
grew louder. She opened another door, and there 
in a low-ceiled room was a group of people stand- 
ing, singing. On the top of the pulpit stairs was 
a little old lady with a bunch of sticks in her 
hands, and on the steps below her were the chil- 
dren. As soon as Priscilla stood in the doorway, 
the old lady’s quick eye fell upon her, and, giving 
an admonishing tap to a little boy’s head, the 
deaconess came swiftly down the aisle. She took 
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Priscilla by the hand and led her to the stairs. 
She looked at her tear-stained face, put her arm 
around the child, and snuggled her close to her 
side. The congregation continued singing the 
hymn, for nothing must interrupt the worship 
of God. Nevertheless, curiosity sometimes over- 
came godliness, and wondering glances were 
fixed on the stranger maiden. 

The solemn minister arose and preached his 
long sermon. Priscilla, worn out with her adven-. 
tures, nodded. The deaconess gave her a little 
shake, but as soon as the tired eyes opened, there 
was a hug. When the boys twisted and turned, 
there was not so much leniency. One ear had a 
quick twist, on another head the stick came with 
a thump. Two hours slowly passed. The minis- 
ter prayed, the people sang, two collections were 
taken. All things come to an end, and at last the 
minister gave the benediction. 

Then the people became alive. ‘‘Who is she? 
Who is she?”’ they asked, crowding around the 
deaconess. 

“Who are you, my child ?”’ said the deaconess. 

“Oh, who are you?” queried the minister’s 
pretty wife, whose dress was too gay fora Puritan. 
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Holding on to the deaconess, Priscilla said 
shyly: ‘I’m Priscilla Molineux, and I am lost. 
Robert’s ch-chasing the man that s-stole my 
trunk,—and I want my m-m-mother.”’ She began 
to cry, holding tight all the while to Mary Jessica. © 

“The poor little girl,’’ said Mrs. Johnson, and 
she gave a surprised look at the deaconess. 

“Why, child,”’ said the deaconess, ‘I know who 
you are— Mr. William Molineux’s little daughter, 
and your mother is expecting you!”’ 

“T want her! I do,” sobbed Priscilla. 

Mrs. Johnson’s soft brown eyes filled with tears. 

“You shall see her, you lamb! And you are one 
of those who came down the Humber and were 
captured! I will take you home, and you must 
forget all the troublous happenings.” 

‘““Who is Robert ?’’ asked the deaconess. 

““My father’s Robert, who’s chasing the man 
who stole my trunk.” 

“He will surely find us,’ cried both Mrs. 
Johnson and the deaconess. 

The buildings no longer looked frightful, for 
Priscilla had a friend on either side. A ray of sun- 
shine parted the clouds, and the blue sky came 
out. The flowers in the window boxes smiled at 
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her, and the mirrors at the doorways winked at 
her. She was no longer alone in a foreign country. 

They opened the door of a house and walked 
into a cheery kitchen with a tiled floor. Hot coals 
blazed in a brass pan in the fireplace, and a shin- 
ing kettle, dangling overhead, bubbled and boiled. 

“Priscilla! Priscilla!’’ cried childish voices, 
*‘where did you come from ?”’ 

“Jonathan! Patience! Fear! Where did you 
come from? I came in a boat.” 

“So did we! The justices didn’t know what to : 
do with us! And the men’s ship was blown off 
her course, but they will be here soon!”’ 

“Oh, whose voice do I hear? My child, my 
enild ty: 

Priscilla’s cup of blessing was filled to over- 
flowing. Her mother’s arms were around her, 
here in Amsterdam! 

Bang, bang! There was a terrific knock at 
the door. 

“Is it a watchman ?”’ cried the children, shrink- 
ing back. 

Robert Cartier rushed in, crying: ‘t What shall 
I do! What shall I do! I’ve lost my little maid 
that Mr. Mullins trusted to my care!” 
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He put his face in his hands, and his huge 
shoulders shook with sobs. 

“Robert, dear Robert! Here I am!” cried 
Priscilla, running to him and putting her arms 
around his neck. 

“Priscilla! To think I left you for a trunkful 
of vanities! Such are the snares of the world! 
Thank God the trunk is lost!” 

Priscilla was well started on her road to 
America. 
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PART ONE 
I 


Mamma Marie was shelling peas, sitting on the 
bench in front of the log house, and as the peas. 
rattled into the bow] she told little Jeanne Marie 
stories of beautiful France. 

‘**The houses, childie, have no palisades to keep 
out the Indians and the wolves, for there are no 
Indians and no wild beasts at home.”’ 

*“But, mamma, I like the palisade,’’ murmured 
Jeanne Marie, looking at the friendly wall that 
inclosed their little clearing. As she looked, a 
squirrel scampered up a pole, reached the top, © 
flung his tail over his back, and chattered as if 
the whole world were after his cheekful of treas- 
ures. The sun shone on the gay hollyhocks, a 
humming bird darted from trumpet flower to 
trumpet flower, and the bees buzzed in the August 
warmth. 
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“Oh, but, sweetheart, see the black forest be- 
yond, that cuts right into the sky. It’s full of 
Indians, hunting for scalps! Let your brave father 
say what he will, that’s what they are after! 

“O that you could see the parks in dear 
France, with fountains splashing, the swans sail- 
ing around, and, maybe, the king a-riding by, with 
the feather of his hat floating behind him, and 
the ladies and gentlemen following, all gay in 
their velvets and riding on horses prancing and 
tossing their heads, — not sober nags like our 
poor Pierre.”’ : 

“What are you talking about? Old France? 
Don’t forget New France,” cried Papa Jean, sud- 
denly appearing at the corner of the house. — 

Jeanne Marie gave a scream of delight. Her 
father tossed the little girl in the air, making her 
yellow curls tumble from her cap and fall around 
her cheeks like bursts of sunshine. 

Jeanne Marie never knew whom she loved bet- 
ter, her jolly, bold father or her shrinking lady 
mother. ; 

‘‘Why, Jean, my love, why are you here at this 
hour of the day? Nothing is amiss, I hope!”’ cried 
Mamma Marie. 
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‘No, sweetheart,” said Papa Jean, drawing her 
to him with one arm and perching Jeanne Marie 
on his shoulder with the other. “I want Jeanne 
Marie to go on a junket with me, and you 
mustn’t say me nay!” 

“O Jean, what is it?”’ 

‘* A party of St. Lawrence Indians are encamped 
in the woods with a fine lot of furs. Old Tonte- 
leaugo is with them, and he’s as good as a French- 
man, — better than some I know! I’m going 
down to see them. They are only two hours’ 
journey distant, and I want Jeanne Marie to go 
with me. She’ll see the beaver dam and the big 
trees. We'll be back to supper. What do you 
say, Sunshine 2?” 

“But, Jean, the Indians are so cruel! And they 
may have captives. You don’t want the child to 
see the horrible things they do,’’ Mamma Marie 
shuddered, ‘“‘and the bloody scalps! And there 
are wolves in the woods! It is hard enough to 
have my husband in that black forest; I can’t 
let my delicate little girl go, too!”’ 

Jeanne Marie climbed down from her father’s 
Shoulder and rubbed her cheek against her 
mother’s. 
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“OQ mother dear, you know you said you 
wanted me to be brave like Papa Jean. And I 
do want to see the beavers, and we’ll be at home 
in time for supper, for Papa Jean will be hungry. 
Oh, don’t say no, Mamma Marie!”’ 

Papa Jean kissed Mamma Marie’s red lips 
and smoothed her soft black hair and said: ‘‘ You 
want us to go, you know you do. We’ll bring 
back furs that will help us to be rich enough 
to go back to France some day, and berries to 
boot.”’ 

Two against one! It was of no use for Mamma 
Marie to protest! Jeanne Marie rushed into the 
house and reached for her red cape and hood that 
hung by the big fireplace. 

‘*“Wait a minute, my little chicken,” called 
Papa Jean. ‘‘May we have an early dinner, 
Mamma Marie? Indians are mighty good, but 
I don’t care for their horse-ear soup or dog-tail 
stew! An early dinner, a late supper, and we eat 
good French dishes!”’ 

So Nurse Nannette brought out father’s and 
mother’s chairs, and benches for herself and 
Jeanne Marie, and put on the table a big roast 
of venison, some Indian samp, and some wild 
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raspberries. It seemed to Jeanne Marie that 
Nannette would never be ready, but finally they 
sat down under the low rafters, with the bunches 
of red peppers and yellow corn hanging over 
their heads. 

There was a knock at the gate of the palisade, 
and in came Pére Joseph. 

“O dear!’’ thought Jeanne Marie. “We'll 
never start.” 

“God bless you, my children,” he said, and. 
Mamma Marie insisted that he take her chair, 
while she sat down close to Jeanne Marie on 
the bench. 

“What! Off to see Tonteleaugo! And little 
Jeanne Marie is to go, too!”’ 

He stopped and looked at her. She wished he 
would eat his dinner. She wanted to start. 

“Do you think it is safe, Father?’ said her 
mother. 

“Yes, daughter; Tonteleaugo is a good Indian. 
And, Jeanne Marie, he has a little son, not much 
older than you. You can play with him.” 

“But I don’t love Indians, Father,’ protested 
Jeanne Marie. 

“What! what!’ said Pére Joseph. ‘‘We’re all 
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God’s children, and if you keep near your father, 
Jeanne Marie, no harm can come to you!”’ 

“Good Pére Joseph knows Indians,” said Papa 
Jean. ‘‘He has wintered and summered with 
them.”’ 

Jeanne Marie looked at the kind old priest, 
whose soft brown eyes shone from a wizening 
face, wrinkled as a walnut, with a straggly fringe 
of white hair. There were scars too, that made 
Mamma Marie shudder as she remembered the 
tales she had heard. 

Pere Joseph arose. “ Jeanne Marie is in a hurry 

to go, and so am I. There is a sick man await- 
ing me up the river, so I hear. See what I have 
brought you, Jeanne Marie,” and he took from 
under his black frock a little red prayer book. 
Jeanne Marie hugged it tight. Books were treas- 
ures in those days. 

He patted her golden head and blessed her. 

**Remember, next time I come I shall catechize 
you, Jeanne Marie, and see if you are a better 
Christian than my little Indian children,” he said. 
‘* A little girl living in a good home like this ought 
to know her catechism well,’’ he added. 

And as Jeanne Marie looked with grave blue 
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eyes at the room, she thought it was good. There 
was the huge stone fireplace that could hold al- 
most a whole tree. The flames shot up the chim- 
ney and lighted the moose’s head on the opposite 
wall. On the floor were black bearskins, soft 
for littke white toes. In one corner was the big 
spinning wheel that purred like a cat. Into the 
window peeped the hollyhocks, the seeds of which 
Mamma Marie had brought from France. 


II 


Jacques brought to the door old black Pierre, 
saddled and pillioned. Pierre whinnied and stuck 
out his long nose for the piece of maple sugar that 
was sure to come. ; 

“Hurry, Papa Jean; hurry, please,’ cried 
Jeanne Marie, ‘“‘or it will be too late to go.” 

“Let’s take a bowl and a spoon. If the Indians 
invite us to feast, we have to accept, and it’s In- 
dian manners to take your own dishes.”’ 

“T don’t want horses’ ears and dogs’ tails, 
Papa Jean.” 

“Then you needn’t go, chicken. What! Climb- 
ing up on Pierre? Well, then, if the indians 
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ask you to lunch, shut your eyes and pitch in. 
Good-by, Marie, sweetheart. We'll be back 
before you wink twice.” 

Off they started, Jacques Paine open the 
palisade gate. Jeanne Marie peered through the 
interwoven trees with stakes between, which were 
their only barrier from the wilderness without. 
She felt her father’s soft deerskin breeches, and, 
clinging to him, it was fun to go out into the 
unknown. 

A little brook came tearing through the woods, 
spluttering and foaming as the rocks choked its 
pathway. Pierre wanted a drink, and Jeanne 
Marie wanted to pick the cardinal flower that 
was looking at its own bright reflection in a pool, 
but Papa Jean said: ‘“‘No; we mustn’t stop. 

Two hours going, two hours returning, one hour 
there, and we’ll be back by sunset, but there’s 
no time to spare. I’ve told the men they must 
all be in at sunset, and we must obey the rules 
of the garrison, little Jeanne Marie.” 

He pulled her yellow curls, and she shook her 
head. 

On they went, Pierre now picking his way over 
a tree that had fallen across the trail, now skirt- 
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ing a moss-grown rock. The great pines met over 
their heads, and the wind whistled through the 
branches. Off in the greenness somewhere was 
a whistle, — sweet, weird, alive, without a pause. 
Papa Jean drew rein, forgetting his hurry. 

‘**Hear the veery, Jeanne Marie.” 

Just then, from the top of a pine, came a 
Cuck-cuck-cuck, then a whistle, then a make- 
believe trill. 

‘*“What’s that, Papa Jean? Is it an Indian?” 

‘**Goosie, that’s another veery trying to sing 
somebody else’s song. A cobbler had better stick 
to his last. Get up, Pierre! We’ll never get there.” 

Pierre regretfully stopped nosing among the 
pine needles, eyed suspiciously a pert little pur- 
ple nightshade, and ambled along until the little 
brook joined a river. 

‘““Now we'll be very quiet, for we are coming 
to the dam, and maybe we'll see a beaver. They 
mustn’t hear us, though.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Jeanne Marie, for Pierre 
stepped on a dry branch which cracked like a 
whip. As if a wand had been waved there in- 
stantly arose a tremendous bang from the water. 
You could hear it for half a mile. 
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**What’s that ?”’ asked Jeanne Marie. 

‘“Why, chicken, that’s Monsieur Beaver (hear 
the echo!), who guards the pond, telling his 
brothers and sisters to duck quick, for Pierre, 
with a giant and a little giantess, is coming, and 
they’re dangerous.” 

“But, Papa Jean, how does he make such a din 
that it hurts?” 

“Why, he bangs the water with his tail, of 
course. It’s his business to keep guard of the | 
camp. See, there’s the dam! Aren’t they smart 
little creatures to cut down the trees with their 
sharp teeth ?”’ 

‘*Oh, and there are their round houses!” 

*“Yes, sweetie. They have floors all covered 
with strips of wood. They sleep on them, with 
their tails in the water, so the Indians say. And 
if there is a flood during the night, off they go, 
floating on their wooden bed. See, there are six 
or eight houses, almost as big as wigwams, and 
nobody knows how many subterranean passages. 
How should you like to live in a pond, Jeanne 
Marie ?”’ 

““I’d rather be one of those birds,’’ said Jeanne 
Marie. ‘‘Then I shouldn’t get my tail wet.” For 
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a flock of goldfinches went flying up and down, 
bursting into song, sometimes attacking a thistle, 
always too happy to keep still an instant. 

“See that tree, Jeanne Marie? that big hollow 
oak? That’s the very one Jacques and I saw last 
March. Notice, itisupasteep hill! Jacques said, | 
“There’s a bear in that tree.’ He bent down, 
stretched his rheumatic legs apart, pointed his 
gun,— Bang! There was a big puff of smoke. 
Something shot out of the tree, rolled down the 
hill, right between Jacques’s legs, before he had 
time to straighten himself, and down they went 
together, the roll of fur and Jacques, one over 
the other, right down into that brook, splashing, 
plunk! Which was more surprised, I don’t know, 
Jacques or the cub.” 

** And, O Papa Jean, it was our own bear Simon 
that you brought home when he was a baby, and 
Mamma Marie fed from a bottle.” 

“Surely, Jeanne Marie. Glad his Mamma 
Bruin didn’t see her baby going. That would 
have been the end of Jacques and Papa Jean.”’ 
And Papa Jean threw back his handsome black 
head and laughed his jolly laugh. 

Up the sides of a rocky hill they went. The fir 
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trees turned to white birches. Under Pierre’s feet 
was white moss. The only splash of color was 
the red bunchberries. Peewee! Peewee! sounded 
a sweet little voice over their heads. 

“Is this fairyland, and does the queen of the 
fairies live in the trees?”’ asked Jeanne Marie. 

““Maybe,”’ said Papa Jean. “If so, we’d better 
hurry or we shall be bewitched, and we must get 
back at sunset.”’ 

“Look! See that great big snake sliding down . 
through the moss! Will he bite, father? Do you 
suppose he’s a prince the queen of the fairies has 
bewitched? Get up, oh, get up, dear Pierre.”’ 

But Pierre jogged on, calm as ever. 

**Oh, he’s a harmless old fellow, Jeanne Marie; 
and I guess the fairies are too busy in these woods, 
making fairy rings, to bewitch people.” And 
there in front of them was a little ring of fairy 
mushrooms left from their last night’s dance. 

“Oh! I’m going to tell Mamma Marie. She 
says she doesn’t believe in fairies, — only in 
saints. But I think fairies belong in the woods, 
don’t you, Papa Jean ?”’ 
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III 


On the top of the hill Papa Jean stopped and 
pointed to the opening below. Beside the winding 
river, in front of a bowlder, Tonteleaugo and his 
Indians had turned their big birch canoe upside 
down, suspended it on poles, and behold! it was 
the roof of their house, with the rock for a wall. 
In front a fire snapped. 

“Look, chicken, there are our furs hanging 
between those red poles.”’ 

“And there’s the chief’s little boy that Pére 
Joseph told us about. See, father, his face is 
painted black and red, and he has silver brace- 
lets on his arms.”’ 

Bow-wow ! A dog’s sharp bark made Tonte- 
leaugo look about, and his quick eye soon spied 
Pierre edging his way down the steep hill, with 
Papa Jean and little Jeanne Marie on his back. 
He hastened up the trail to meet them, followed 
by a pack of barking dogs and a group of Indians. 

“You are my friend,” said Tonteleaugo. 

“Truly I am your friend,” replied Papa Jean, 
Indian fashion. 

Tonteleaugo was tall as a pine tree, so it seemed 
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to Jeanne Marie; his face was painted black, his 
fierce scalp lock was held in place by a blue 
beaded band. Like his son he had silver bands 
on his arm, and his leggings were of a fiery red, 
and so was his blanket. He was a very grand 
Indian, but his somber black eyes were kind. 
Jeanne Marie held tight to her father. 

‘“*My friend is welcome to our camp, and all we 
have,”’ said Tonteleaugo. He turned to the boy, 
who was standing, wide-eyed, gazing at Jeanne | 
Marie. He had never seen anything like her, 
—eyes as blue as the skies, hair as yellow as 
the goldenrod, cheeks like wild roses. Was she 
a spirit? 

“Son,” Tonteleaugo said, ‘‘go, call all to a 
feast to welcome our friend.” 

Off the boy sped with a whoop of joy. When 
Pierre had managed to scramble down the hill, 
sending showers of stones before him at each 
step, the squaws had the feast almost prepared, 
— green corn, maple sugar mixed with bear’s 
grease, and boiled venison. 

‘“Daughter,”’ whispered Papa Jean, ‘‘I must 
leave you with Tonteleaugo’s good squaw, for 
little girls may not sit at a feast with the men. 
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But show everyone that a white child has as 
good manners as an Indian, and eat what is set 
before you. I will return soon.” 

Jeanne Marie’s heart sank as Tonteleaugo’s 
dirty squaw took her by the hand. Her throat 
felt lumpy. 

“We must be back by sunset, so the feast 
cannot be long,” laughed Papa Jean, as he went 
to the lodge under the canoe. Two old widow 
Squaws squatted outside the canoe and watched 
the braves eat. 

Tonteleaugo’s squaw took Jeanne Marie to one 
side, where there were two fuzzy little puppies 
snapping at each other’s toes. They were such 
lovely things that Jeanne Marie’s spirits rose. 
The puppies jumped on her, licked her round 
nose with their rough, pink tongues, and pawed 
her red cheeks. Very soon she forgot her fright, 
and she and the squaw laughed together merrily. 

**Mensecommooh,”’ cried a young brave from 
the entrance of the canoe. The squaw jumped 
to her feet. : 

**Come and fetch,’ he’s calling,’’ she said. 
‘**Now we shall all have some of the good things. 
Where are your bowl and spoon?” 
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And off she flew to get their share of the feast, 
which the young man was doling out, filling each 
bowl as full as the other. Jeanne Marie wished 
her share might be forgotten, but it wasn’t. She 
gnawed the green corn, which wasn’t so bad, even 
if it didn’t have salt; she swallowed the greasy 
soup with dabs of half-done venison, which was 
only quarter bad; and she gulped down the 
bear’s grease sweetened with maple sugar, which 
was wholly bad. 

Now someone had found a dry gourd filled 
with stones, and, rattling it rhythmically, the 
young Indians began to sing. 

Forming in two lines, the maidens in one, the 
young braves in the other, back and forth they 
went, bumping foreheads as they met. At every 
bump there was a merry shriek and many a 
whisper. 

Out from the bushes sprang the Indian boy, 
feathers trailing down his back, brass rings in his 
ears, tomahawk in his hand, and leaping in front 
of Jeanne Marie, he danced, springing into the air 
like a young panther, whooping, singing, his eyes 
gleaming from the red and black paint. 

““Oh!”’ gasped Jeanne Marie, remembering all 
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her mother’s fears. With eyes wild with terror, 
she ran to her father, just coming out of the 
council. A shout of laughter went up from the 
Indians, and the Wolf, Tonteleaugo’s nephew, 
laughed louder than anyone else. 

““See,”” he cried, ‘“‘the white-faced maiden is 
afraid of the Leaping Fawn. He, big Indian!”’ 

Papa Jean put his arm around her, laughed too, 
and said: ‘‘ Where are your manners, child? You 
don’t want me to duck you in the river, as they 
do the papooses who don’t mind? The Leaping 
Fawn is trying to amuse you.” 

Leaping Fawn saw a squirrel, frightened by 
the noise, racing for dear life. He sprang into the 
air, and with a whoop went after him like a young 
whirlwind. The squirrel, seeing a hollow tree in 
his path, rushed to it and made a jump for the 
hole, but it was smaller than he. His head and 
front paws went through, but his gray tail and 
hind legs were held tight. He couldn’t even kick. 

Leaping Fawn was upon him like lightning, 
seized his legs, pulled out the trembling creature, 
dashed back, and put him into Jeanne Marie’s 
arms. 

Jeanne Marie stroked the soft, quivering bunch 
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of fur, lifted her long, wet lashes, stamped a tiny 
foot, and snapped: ‘‘Take him back, quick, you 
bad boy! He’s frightened to death. Feel his poor 
little heart beat.”’ 

Leaping Fawn, now suddenly as humble as a 
whipped dog, did as he was bidden. 

The Wolf laughed again. 

‘Little White-face doesn’t like the Leaping 
Fawn,” he sneered. 

The furs were bought and placed in bunches . 
on Pierre, and Papa Jean thought it was high 
time they returned. He thanked Tonteleaugo 
for all his hospitality, and he thanked Leaping 
Fawn for his kindness to Jeanne Marie. 

““Jeanne Marie is young,” he said, “‘and she 
does not know the ways.of the world. The next 
time she will thank you herself.”’ 

Then they mounted Pierre and went up the 
steep hill, Pierre wheezing like a windmill. At 
the summit Pierre shied, for out of a bush ap- 
peared the Leaping Fawn, carrying a birch basket 
of big raspberries for Jeanne Marie, two bear’s 
teeth, and a snake’s skin. 

She shrank back, but her father, in a voice 
sterner than Jeanne Marie had ever heard him 
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use, said, ““Take them, child, and thank the 
little boy for his gifts.” 

Jeanne Marie reluctantly obeyed, and the 
Leaping Fawn ran down the hill. 

“Papa Jean,’ she said, “‘let’s go back to 
France.” 

““What, you too!” he exclaimed. Then he told 
jolly stories of the hunter who spent a winter in 
the hut of the king of the beavers, and of the old 
tortoise who brought mud to form the world, and, 
before Jeanne Marie knew it, they were home 
once more, safe within the palisade. The smell 
of bacon welcomed them, the bright fire in the 
fireplace made the big room rosy, and, best of 
all, Mamma Marie’s arms were around Jeanne 
Marie’s neck. 


PART TWO 
I 


The Leaping Fawn went slowly down the hill- 
side. The long shadows of the August afternoon 
flung themselves on the ground. Soon the river 
would be pink with sunset, but no pinker than 


the strange maiden’s cheek. 
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‘The white-faced cry-baby has bewitched you, 
and you are a white-faced pigeon yourself,” 
sneered a Voice. 

There, frozen to a tree, looking a part of it, 
stood the Wolf. 

‘I’m not a white-face,’”’ exclaimed the Leaping 
Fawn. ‘I am son of the Chief Tonteleaugo, and 
your cousin.” 

*“You are no cousin of mine. Didn’t I see you, 
a squalling papoose, when my father shot and 
scalped your white-faced English father and 
mother! I’m no cousin to a pig of an English- 
man. Go ask Tonteleaugo!”’ 

Like a shot Leaping Fawn went down the hill, 
scattering the pebbles in avalanches. The Wolf 
grinned. ‘‘Now,”’ he said to himself, ‘‘the Leap- 
ing Fawn need not feel like a young eagle.”’ 

Tonteleaugo sat under the shade of the canoe, 
peacefully smoking the tobacco the white man 
had brought. 

“Father,” cried the Leaping Fawn, dashing 
into his presence, ‘‘I am your son, am I not?” 

““My son? You are surely my son. But why 
such haste? Did you ever see the sun hurry, or 
the moon, or the stars? It is only the small 
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creatures that tear about, — the ants, the squir- 
rels, the Leaping Fawns. Yet the sun and the 
moon and the stars go their course?’ 

“Father, the Wolf says that I am not your 
son, but the son of a white-face whom his father 
scalped.”’ 

Tonteleaugo’s face did not change a muscle. 

“The Wolf is right and the Wolf is wrong,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You are my son and you are the son of a 
white-face. Many, many suns ago, when I wasa 
young brave, I went to the lands of the English 
with a war party. One day when there was noth- 
ing to eat in the camp I went out with my gun. 
Suddenly I saw a deer browsing on the branches 
of a young tree. We had no hominy, no bear’s 
fat, no venison. We drank soup made from fox 
bones. When I saw that deer I prayed it might 
not move. I edged behind the trees to get within 
range. My foot slipped on a rock: down I went. 
Snap went my leg, broken in two. 

“Black night came on me. A white man stum- 
bled over me. ‘Will he tomahawk or burn me?’ 
I thought. I hardly cared. He put me over his 
back and carried me home. His squaw had eyes 
as blue as the white-faced maiden we saw today. 
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You were cooing in her arms like a turtle dove. 
They put me in a bed which I thought would 
smother me. It was soft as hominy, and in and in 
I sank. They washed me; he pulled my leg to- 
gether, and I wished he had shot me. He bound 
it up, and gave me hominy and milk to drink and 
a very little fire-water. They treated me as a 
brother, and I vowed they were my brother and 
sister. My leg became a new leg, and they set me 
free. I promised my brother and sister to treat 
them always as ones well loved. Alone I went 
through the winter woods to Canada. The old 
chief was dead, and the other Indians, thinking 
that I had shown wisdom and cunning, took me 
in his place. 

“That spring we went hunting for furs and 
collecting maple sugar. As our furs increased 
they were too heavy to carry. After a council 
it was decided to send out a war party for horses. 
I stayed behind to hunt and provide food for the 
Squaws and papooses, and Minganey, my brother, 
led the war party. 

“The moon was white in the sky, my son, when 
we heard them give three scalp halloos, and we 
gladly answered back, making the echoes ring. 
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_ My joy was turned to despair when I found the 


yellow hair was from your mother’s scalp; that 
my Indian brother’s tomahawk had struck my 
white brother and sister. I groaned aloud, but 
Pére Joseph came, saying, ‘My son, take this 
white baby and bring it up a Christian, and your 
sins shall be forgiven you.’ 

“So, Leaping Fawn, first we made an Indian 
of you, as if you were aman. We dipped you in 
the river three times and scrubbed you until the 
white blood was all out of you. You kicked and 
screamed, but you held up your head like the son 
of a chief. We painted you red, that you might 
be brave; we painted you black, that you might 
be wise; we painted you blue, that you might be 
free as the sky. 

“Then Pére Joseph made the sign of the cross 
on you that you might be a Christian Indian. 

‘**So, my son, you are my son, and you are the 
son of a white-face too.” 

The Leaping Fawn stood forlorn and dazed. 
He was a white-face and an Indian, yet he was 
neither. Suddenly a thought shot through his 
brain, as bright as a sudden beam of sunshine 


in the dark forest. 
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‘** The little maiden and I are both white-faces.”’ 
‘**My son, you are truly my son, and I am an 
Indian chief,” replied Tonteleaugo. 


II 


A mist hung over the earth, the high hills hid 
their faces, and the swish of the river came from 
under a cloud. The sumacs lifted their red 
plumes and were like strange warriors coming. 
through the fog. The dogs wandered restlessly 
about, smelling for a stray bone and snarling 
at one another’s feet. 

The young men were tossing dice about the 
fire. Leaping Fawn picked up a basket and 
started on a blueberry hunt. The air greeted 
him, full of the scent of sweet fern, and the wet 
branches gave his face a gentle slap. He sent the 
yapping dogs back, for he wanted the friendly 
quiet of the mist to help him think who he truly 
was. He climbed the hill where yesterday he had » 
seen the little white-faced maiden disappear. She 
was as quick in her movements as a goldfinch; 
she was as beautiful as the spirits at the foot of 
the great white hills, so he thought. 
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He scrambled up a cliff, clinging to its sides 
like a goat. He liked the feeling of the cold, 
rough rock, and he liked to be alone above the 
world. On the ledges grew the fat blueberries 
with a bloom like the hoarfrost ; and, as if jeal- 
ous of the blueberries, the blackberry vines 
twisted themselves about his ankles, their black 
fruit dripping with sweetness. The basket was 
soon full, and as he lay at full length on top of 
the cliff the sun made a hole through the mist. 
His quick eye saw the trail through which the 
white-faced man came yesterday. The sun was 
not yet high in the sky. He would see the white 
man’s wigwam! 

Down the cliff he went like a streak of light- 
ning, up the hill with the white birches, past the 
hollow oak. What was that on the path? The 
birch basket of crushed raspberries, the bear’s 
teeth, the snake’s skin! The proud little maiden 
had dropped them. Leaping Fawn’s eyes flashed. 
He would make her like him yet. He gathered 
them quickly and trotted along on the trail of old 
Pierre, around the beaver pond, by the side of the 
brook, until he saw a meadow and a palisade. He 
stood, panting, behind a tree. Out of the misty 
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forest a black figure appeared. It was Peére 
Joseph, boldly approaching the gate. He knocked, 
slowly the gate opened, and Pére Joseph disap- 
peared. That was not the way for the Leaping 
Fawn to enter. He looked at the barricade made 
of slim saplings, their tops fastened over the row 
of posts. They wouldn’t bear the weight of a 
man, but the weight of the Leaping Fawn was 
iot the weight of a man by any means. He 
would try it. The pine trees murmured, Ooh-ooh! 
which means “‘ Yes,’’ as anyone may know. Cau- 
tiously he circled the trees to the meadow. He 
lay down in the tall grass and crawled through 
like a young snake. The sapling was slippery, 
but the Leaping Fawn shinned up its length like 
a monkey. Cautiously he peeped through the 
interlacing branches on the wonderful scene. 
It was the first garden that Leaping Fawn had 
ever seen. Brave hollyhocks, pink, white, and 
red, guarded a little lawn. Giddy sunflowers 
filled corners with sunshine, and under an apple 
tree, red with summer fruit, stood a table. There 
Pére Joseph sat resting, a mug in his hand. Op- 
posite him was a white squaw, delicate as a wind- 
flower, her soft black hair peeping from under 
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an embroidered cap, and her white fingers flying 
fast as fireflies over her knitting. Her sampler 
on the ground, the little white maiden chased a 
butterfly around the garden path. 

Quietly Leaping Fawn dropped down the rasp- 
berries, the two bear’s teeth, and the snake’s skin. 
Jeanne Marie stopped at the sound of the thud 
and saw the boy’s eyes gleaming through the 
paint. 

She gave a shriek, rushed to her mother, and 
hid her head in the friendly lap. 

“Oh, what is it, dearest ?””? whispered Mamma 
Marie. 

“TIndians,’’ quavered Jeanne Marie. 

“Daughter,’’ said Pére Joseph, ‘“‘you must not 
teach the little maid your fears. We are all under 
God’s care, and the Indians are our brothers.”’ 

Nevertheless he walked down the path to the 
palisade. There on the grass were a little Indian 
birch-bark basket, with crushed raspberries strew- 
ing the ground, two bear’s teeth, and a snake’s 
skin. 

*“What are these, Jeanne Marie ?”’ he asked. 

Jeanne Marie looked up, shuddered, and hid 
her head in her mother’s lap again. 
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“Father, those are the things the Indian boy 
gave me, and I dropped them in the path.” 

‘*‘Daughter,” said Pére Joseph, ‘we mustn’t 
throw away our gifts.” 

‘**But how did they come here ?”’ asked Mamma 
Marie. 

Pére Joseph and Jeanne Marie kept silence. 

**Daughter Marie,’’ he said, ‘‘it seems but the 
other day that you were the size of Jeanne Marie 
in dear old France. Well, these are troublous. 
times in the old country. It is better for Jeanne 
Marie to grow up under the pine trees, free as a 
bird. 

“Daughter, have you any letters to send home ? 
I know of a ship that is sailing, and if you will 
write your letters, I will see them started. And 
while you are writing, Jeanne Marie will show me 
the bird with the broken wing, the chickens that 
have been growing into hens, and Simon, the 
tame bear. Then I will see if she knows her 
catechism.” 

So Jeanne Marie almost forgot the Indian boy 
as she played hostess to the priest. 

Leaping Fawn did not forget Jeanne Marie, 
however, and every little sparkling flower by the 
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trail brought back her face. He heard a shot in 
the warm stillness and looked about him quickly. 
He saw the print of a deer’s hoof on the edge of 
the dam, and he laughed to himself as he thought 
of the Indians that had fitted moose hoofs to 
their feet and hands and led their enemy into an 
ambush. However, this was a friendly country, 
and there was no fear of ambushes. 

Around the curve of the pond went the track, 
with little tracks following, — a doe and a fawn. 
Yes, there was a moccasin print. Around another 
point there was the Wolf already cutting up the 
doe. Close by was the little fawn, with a leg 
broken by the same shot that had killed his 
mother, his eyes big with fear and pain. 

“Kill him,”’ said Leaping Fawn, eager to end 
the poor little thing’s misery. 

“Kill him yourself, White-face,” retorted the 
Wolf. ‘‘ Why do you haveatomahawk? Or isthe 
paleface afraid of the deer papoose? Or would he 
have his yellow-haired sister tomahawk him ?”’ 

Leaping Fawn could not hit that tender little 
creature, and silently he took part of the Wolf’s 
burden to the camp. 

The Wolf grinned, saying, ‘Brave paleface!”’ 
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Back at the camp the fawn’s brown eyes 
haunted the boy, and although it was against 
Tonteleaugo’s commands to leave the camp at 
nightfall, the Leaping Fawn, filling a birchen 
bucket with hominy, slipped back to the baby 
deer. It feebly lapped the hominy as the boy 
stroked its head. Leaping Fawn took it in his 
arms and sped up the cliff to a small cave, long 
and narrow, just wide enough to put the little 
creature in. He bound the tiny leg to a stick: 
with birch bark, as he had seen his father do. 
He filled the bucket with water and put it close 
to Skito, for so he called him. 

“Good night, little Skito,’”’ he said. ‘‘A rock 
will make a door for your wigwam, and no two- 
legged Wolf or four-legged wolf will see you.”’ 

When he reached camp, Tonteleaugo was 
awaiting him. 

‘““My son,” he said, ‘only papooses disobey 
the chief. If you do not know enough to stay in 
the camp after nightfall, you must be a papoose. 
The next time my son does this I shall duck him 
in the river like a papoose, not as a youth of 
eleven summers.” 

And the Wolf smiled. 
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Ill 


Every time the Leaping Fawn was sent to 
gather the mountain cranberries, or when his time 
was his own, he stole away to take care of Skito. 
The little fellow welcomed his Indian brother and 
eagerly claimed his food. He licked Leaping 
Fawn’s face as much as to say, ‘‘Thank you.” 

“Little brother,” said Leaping Fawn, ‘our 
camp will soon be broken, for the full moon is 
here. I must take you where you will be safe. 
I will take you to the maiden with the golden 
hair. The palisade will keep out the wolves. We 
will do it now. Any day the camp may move.” 

Skito put his damp little nose into his big 
brother’s hand, ready to do as he was bidden. 
The little leg had knit quickly, and Skito followed 
Leaping Fawn like a dog. He was happy to leave 
the prison cave for the September sunshine. He 
nibbled a leaf here and a bit of moss there. The 
Leaping Fawn gave a little jump of joy himself 
once in a while, for it was such a beautiful world. 
The blue sky arched overhead, and under his feet 
was the goldenrod-covered earth. 

The way grew longer, for Leaping Fawn was 
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afraid to have Skito walk fast, and he carried him 
over the hard places. He looked anxiously at the 
sun. Would he get back before it set? Tonte- 
leaugo was a man of his word. The beaver dam 
was past, the clearing was in sight, and this time 
the Leaping Fawn walked boldly to the gate and 
knocked, as Pére Joseph had done. 

The door opened a crack and old Jacques stuck 
out his head. 

‘**An Indian boy,” he grunted. 

Papa Jean came behind. 

“The son of my friend Tonteleaugo,”’ he cried ; 
and added, Indian-fashion, “‘You are my friend, 
Leaping Fawn.” 

And Leaping Fawn, like a brave, man-grown, 
replied, ‘‘Truly am I your friend, M’sieur.”’ 

““Son, come in and eat,’’ said Papa Jean. 

So Leaping Fawn and Skito entered the pali- 
sade, and at the sight of them Jeanne Marie 
vanished into the house. 

“Jeanne Marie, Jeanne Marie,” said Papa 
Jean, ‘‘bring Leaping Fawn some bread and milk 
and maple sugar under the tree.” 

Jeanne Marie soberly brought them out, 
Mamma Marie hovering behind. The bread 
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and milk were in a blue-and-white bowl, such 
as Leaping Fawn had never seen before. Jeanne 
Marie’s eyes opened as she saw the dappled fawn, 
with its soft, twitching ears and its big brown 
eyes, clinging close to the Indian boy. 

“Son, what kind of dog have you?” asked 
Papa Jean. 

‘The white-faced maiden’s dog,” said the boy. 
A little twinkle played in his eye and lightened 
up his sober face. Then without a word he led 
Skito to Jeanne Marie’s side. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You are not 
a bad boy. You are a good boy. I almost love 
you.” And she hugged Skito and kissed him. 
Leaping Fawn felt happy all over. 

“Skito, sick leg,’ he said. ‘‘I make it well. 
Skito eat milk and hominy.” 

And off ran Jeanne Marie for milk and hominy. 
Papa Jean and Mamma Marie urged Leaping 
Fawn to stay all night with them, but the boy 
said with a start, ‘‘Chief Tonteleaugo tell me 
come home at sunset.” 

“Why, it’s sunset now, and you are three hours 
from home,”’ said Papa Jean. 

Leaping Fawn arose, looked at the pink sky, 
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and flew for the gate like an arrow from a bow. 
Papa Jean gave a whistle and opened it for him. 
Down dale, up hill, he flew, with never a stop. 
Instinct seemed to show him the way to go. 
Panting, he stood before Tonteleaugo. 

“My father, I was out after sunset,” he 
stammered. 

“My son, I know it,” said Tonteleaugo. 
“Tonteleaugo never lies. You are a papoose. 
I will duck you.”’ 

Leaping Fawn, standing his full eleven-year 
’ height, followed him to the river’s bank, and 
Tonteleaugo ducked him three times. The cold 
stabbed him and the muddy water went into his 
ears and his nose and his eyes, but Leaping Fawn 
never struggled a moment. 

There was a laugh on the bank. “Poor little 
papoose,” said the Wolf. 

Tonteleaugo turned around quickly and said: 
**Nephew, the papoose is no longer a papoose. 
He has borne his punishment like a brave, and 
he isa brave. Whosoever laughs at Tonteleaugo’s 
son laughs at Tonteleaugo.”’ 

The Wolf went off with an angry look in his 
eye, but Tonteleaugo took the boy to the fire and 
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rubbed him dry and gave him some hot venison 
broth to drink. It was good. 

“Son,” said Tonteleaugo, ‘“‘you are a brave 
now, and you will remember to act as a brave.”’ 

“Father, truly I will,’ said Leaping Fawn. 
Then he told Tonteleaugo of the baby deer 
whose leg he had healed and how he had car- 
ried him to the little white maiden. 

“Son,’’ said Tonteleaugo, ‘“‘you were right to 
heal your little brother’s leg, but you should have . 
told me. But now you have had your punish- 
ment, and you will remember to obey the counsel 
of your elders. You will be the worthy son of 
your fathers.” 

The warm spot in Leaping Fawn’s heart grew 
warmer, and Tonteleaugo felt that the boy was 
truly his son. 


PART THREE 
I 


Winter had come upon the land, and all the 
world lay white and still. Sometimes a chickadee 
broke the silence with his song of thanks for a bit 


of suet, or at night the wolves howled in the 
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neighboring forest, while the aurora borealis shot 
its pink shafts over the sky. Inside the log house 
there was peace and quiet. Great trees burned in 
the fireplace, sending flocks of merry sparks up 
the chimney. Jacques made Jeanne Marie a pair 
of snowshoes and a little sled. Out in the garden 
she and Papa Jean built a wonderful snow fort, 
with frozen snowballs for bullets. Papa Jean 
would bring out everyone for a snow fight, even 
Mamma Marie. 

“Come, sweetheart,” he would call, ‘‘you and 
Jacques must defend the fort. Jeanne Marie and 
I will attack it.” 

Mamma Marie would come out, wrapped in 
furs, and Papa Jean and Jeanne Marie would creep 
along the bushes, over the crusted snow. Bang! 
would come a snowball, knocking Papa Jean’s cap 
off his head. Before he thought, he would whoop, 
“Brava!’’ Mamma Marie was such a good shot. 
Bump! came another ball so suddenly that Jeanne 
Marie lost her balance and went sliding down the 
slope, her snowshoes up in the air. 

They beat a hasty retreat behind the palisade. 

“*Let’s build a tunnel under the fort,’”’ burst 


forth Jeanne Marie. 
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‘**They’d hear us, Monsieur Lieutenant,” ob- — 
jected Papa Jean, “‘and it’s along way. But —”’ 

Ding! went the dinner bell. Oh, what a shame 
to have to stop to eat! The wild turkey roasted 
on the spit did smell good, and so did the onions 
and the baked apples and the cranberry sauce. 
Papa Jean tossed Jeanne Marie up in the air, to 
warm her, so he said. Then he seized Mamma 
Marie, kissed her, and tossed her in the air, to | 
Jeanne Marie’s delight. 

““Oh, what will Nurse Nannette and Jacques 
think ?’’ panted Mamma Marie. 

There was a loud banging at the gate of the ~ 
palisade. ; 

““What’s that?”’ cried Papa Jean, grasping his 
gun, for those were warlike days. - a 

Jacques quickly opened the gate, and in came - 
good Pére Joseph, followed by astranger. Mamma 
Marie hurriedly smoothed her hair, crumpled into 
unruly curls, but Papa Jean looked at the stranger 
gravely. This was no Frenchman. He was tall as 
an Indian. As he took off his fur hat he showed a 
wealth of auburn hair, tinged with gray. Somber 
gray eyes gleamed from his thin face. Pére 
Joseph’s gaze was troubled, thought Papa Jean, 
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but he blessed them all and patted Jeanne 
Marie’s curls, saying, ‘““How is my little daugh- 
*ter’s bear, Simon, and the fawn, Gazelle?” 

Then, taking hold of Papa Jean’s hand and 
Mamma Marie’s, he said: ‘‘My children, I bring 
you heavy tidings. This is Monsieur Brownell, 
with the governor’s papers. Monsieur Brownell 
demands that we give up to him our little Jeanne 
Marie, an exchange captive, for she is his daugh- 
ter. Moreover, he has brought money for a ran- 
som, although that doesn’t count.” 

The stranger dropped a heavy bag, and, a slow 
smile breaking over his face, he held out his arms 
to Jeanne Marie, crying, ‘‘Mary, my little Mary!” 

Jeanne Marie rushed to her mother, who was 
falling, limp and white, to the floor, and Papa 
Jean, almost as white as she, gathered them both 
into his arms. 

*“Quick, Nannette,”’ he said. “Some wine for 
Madame. She is faint!”’ 

Mamma Marie struggled back, hugging Jeanne 
Marie tight. 

*“We can’t let her go. We can’t,” she gasped. 

‘Daughter, it is hard, but what God sends is 
right. This is Jeanne Marie’s father. 
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“Daughter, will you not give us something 
to eat? We have come far through the cold, 
fasting. Monsieur Brownell could not wait. 
And remember, for the child’s sake, we must 
be brave.” 

Poor Jeanne Marie didn’t know what was 
happening. How could she? 

*“Come, little daughter, show me Simon and 
Gazelle,” said Pére Joseph, taking her by the hand. 

‘**Simon has gone to sleep for the winter, but 
wait and I will get an apple for Gazelle.” 

While Gazelle daintily nibbled the apple, Pére 
Joseph tried to tell the story to the little girl. 

He stooped to stroke the mother cat, who was 
playing with her kitten. 

““Once,”’ he said, “‘some years ago, the Indians 
took away a little baby from the English settle- 
ment. The baby’s mother was dead and the poor 
father was heartsick when his little daughter was 
stolen. Every time there was a snowstorm he 
thought of his poor baby, out in the woods. 
When he was hungry he thought of his baby 
starving, and he would not be comforted. 

““Now he has found her and he is happy. And 
the baby, Jeanne Marie, is you.” 
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“No! No! No! Pére Joseph,” cried Jeanne 
Marie. “I’m Papa Jean’s and Mamma Marie’s.”’ 
The whole world was sinking under her feet. 

The old priest put his arm around the little girl. 

“T bought you, a forlorn little baby, from the 
Indians and gave you to Papa Jean and Mamma 
Marie, who had no little girl of their own. You 
have been our sunbeam ever since. Now you will 
be your English father’s sunbeam, and when you 
are grown you can come back to us. See, my 
daughter, what I have brought you,” and he 
spread out a mother-of-pearl rosary. 

Jeanne Marie half smiled through her tears. 

“That will help you to remember to say your 
prayers, and your Mother Mary in heaven will 
help you,” he murmured. 

No one could eat dinner. The turkey was 
brown and crisp, and the honey was sweet with 
summer flowers, but no one could eat. 

Pére Joseph took Papa Jean aside. 

‘**My son,” he said, ‘‘the sooner it is over, the 
easier it is for you all. We have to obey, and the 
more we struggle, the more we suffer. He is Jeanne 
Marie’s father, and he loves his little daughter. 
Have the child ready early tomorrow morning. 
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Be not afraid. He is a good woodsman and no 
harm will come to her. He has two men await- 
ing him at the Forks.” 

Papa Jean looked ten years older than he did 
that morning. 

“Father, I fear the Indians. The Wolf would 
like nothing better than an excuse for plunder.” 

‘“Yes, my son, but Tonteleaugo is chief, and 
he has his braves under good control.” 


II 


Caleb Brownell’s eyes looked around at the 
little group at the breakfast table: Nurse Nan- 
nette with her big, honest face swollen with tears ; 
Pére Joseph, tranquil as some storm-scarred pine ; 
Papa Jean, his handsome young face, made for 
laughter, heavy and careworn; Mamma Marie, 
as beautiful and frail as a snowdrop, trying to 
smile for her little girl’s sake; and the little girl, 
his own, with his Mary’s blue eyes, ready for a 
thunderstorm or for sunshine, now swollen and 
red. How they loved her! Should he take her 
away? She was his child and Mary’s. 

‘““Not too much baggage,” warned Pére Joseph. 
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“Warm clothing, her prayer book, food, and, per- 
haps, one doll,’ he added. He knew Jeanne 
Marie’s family. Jacques had carved the dolis 
from sticks of wood. Mamma Marie had knit 
them clothes. There were Suzanne, Jules, Julie, 
and Guillaume. 

“T will bury them,”’ Jeanne Marie said gravely. 
Assoon as breakfast was over she went out into the 
garden and dug three small graves. Which doll 
should she keep? She couldn’t choose; they were 
all too dear. It would hurt the others’ feelings if 
she took the charming Guillaume. No, she would 
dig a fourth grave. She would leave them all. 
Quickly she tore down the arbor vite boughs and 
made green beds for Suzanne, Julie, Jules, and 
Guillaume in the cold snow. She covered them 
with the boughs and the white snow. At each 
little mound she crossed two twigs. Then she 
said her beads. Next she went to the hollow tree 
in the corner, where Simon made his winter home. 
She left a cake of maple sugar in case he should 
awaken from his winter sleep. Then she gave 
dear Gazelle an apple and rubbed her cheek 
against his soft head. She must not cry. It 


might frighten Gazelle. 
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Pére Joseph, the Englishman, and Papa Jean 
were sitting by the fire. . 

**We do not want the money,” said Papa Jean, 
vehemently. ‘The child is not a slave.” 

Pére Joseph looked at them both. 

‘**Keep it, son,” he said, turning to the English- 
man. ‘It will be Jeanne Marie’s dowry.” 

‘And I will increase it twofold,’ said Papa 
Jean. 

‘*Before then I will bring her to see you,” re- . 
plied the Englishman, ‘‘God, the King of Eng-. 
land, and the King of France being willing.” 

Mamma Marie’s gray eyes, for the first time 
that morning, smiled. 

*“You love her, too,”’ she said. 

“Yes,” he nodded. ‘She is my child, and the 
child of her dear mother.” 

Mamma Marie packed the warm dresses, the 
stockings she had spun and knit, and as she 
packed them she kissed them. Nannette filled a 
bag with goodies. Jacques brought out the sled 
for Jeanne Marie to ride on and tied up her 
snowshoes. Papa Jean looked into the fire. 

“Come,”’ said Pére Joseph. “I will go with 
you to the beaver dam.” 
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Papa Jean and Mamma Marie hugged and 
kissed their Jeanne Marie, and she, half-dazed, 
went out from the palisade into the wilderness, 
Mary Jane Brownell, a little English girl. 


III 


The sun and the moon looked cold to Leaping 
Fawn, and far off in the sky. The spruces had 
sung songs of hope and courage, but now they 
moaned. Even the dogs howled and went with 
tails between their legs. Tonteleaugo was sick, 
nigh unto death, and he had sent Leaping Fawn 
forth with the hunting party. 

**Son,”’ he had said, ‘‘sometimes it is winter, 
but soon, soon the wild strawberries spring up in 
place of snow. Papooses cry when they scratch 
their fingers; braves laugh when death over- 
comes them. The Great Spirit is over all. On 
earth I see you no more. Be a man, son. You 
are truly my son.” 

So Leaping Fawn, straight as a sapling, had 
gone, armed with his bow and arrow. He took 
almost a man’s pack. He chopped wood, he 
gathered sticks, he drew water. Even the 
Wolf’s jealous eye could find no fault with him, 
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Something was to happen. Leaping Fawn did 
not know what. The air was still, and every twig 
that cracked under foot seemed a warning. 

The Wolf came to the camp with the glad news 
of a captured bear. In a moment the camp was 
full of animation. The Wolf bore the head in 
triumph. Off came beads, silver armlets, and 
wampum to give it ornaments; under it was 
spread the best blanket. 

‘**Grandmother,” said the Wolf, addressing it, | 
“it grieves me to do you harm, but we must 
live. You are truly our grandmother and we 
your grandchildren.” 

Thus they addressed the bear’s head and 
appeased its angry spirit. 

The Leaping Fawn helped to bring in the bear 
meat, but still something else was afoot, he knew 
not what. They began to put up the poles for 
the medicine man’s hut. Then he knew it was 
a matter of importance, for the turtle was to be 
consulted. It grew dark. The stones were heated ; 
the medicine man went under his flap; the tent 
poles shook. The Leaping Fawn listened, awe- 
struck, while the medicine man called upon the 
spirit of the turtle to come forth and to give them 
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of his wisdom. “Grrr!” ‘“Ughh!” “Brrr!” 
“Grrr!”’ Wolves, bears, wildcats, growled and 
yelled. The tent poles shook again. Suddenly 
there was a little feeble voice. The Indians 
gave a whoop of joy. The turtle spoke. 

The little flap was lifted. Out came a cloud of 
steam. Then the medicine man wriggled forth. 

“The spirit of the turtle speaks. The turtle 
says the Wolf is right. The Englishman goes back 
over the trail he came, money bags in his hands; 
with him two paleface warriors and the paleface 
maid with the yellow hair. Another moon and 
all their scalps shall hang from your belts.” 

Wild war whoops awoke the echoes. The Wolf 
aimed an imaginary gun, fired it, shook his scalp- 
ing knife in the air, and leered at Leaping Fawn. 

“‘As the panther strikes the fawn, so shall the 
Wolf strike the Englishman. As the eagle strikes 
the mouse, so shall the Wolf strike the proud 
little paleface.”’ And he sent his shining toma- 
hawk whirling through the air. 

Was it snow that went down Leaping Fawn’s 
back? Wasa stone in the place of his heart ? But 
ten years with Tonteleaugo had done their work ; 
not a flicker of an eyelash showed that he heard 
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the words. He ran for more wood, for now came 
the war dance. How should he save the little 
white maiden from the scalping knife ? 

The feast had begun, bear meat and more 
bear meat. The Wolf was making a speech. 
“Money, ambush,” ‘‘Englishman,” ‘proud 
little paleface,’”’ Leaping Fawn hardly heard the 
words. His heart was numb. He had promised 
Tonteleaugo to obey the counsels of his elders 
when they were right, but the little white maiden 
was the daughter of Tonteleaugo’s friend, and 
Tonteleaugo was going to the happy hunting 
grounds. He would understand. 

A water-filled branch made solemn music. The 
Wolf danced his war dance. 

“Brothers,” he said, “the chicken-hearted 
English have stolen our lands; they would steal 
the lands of our brothers, the Frenchmen. 

“Brothers, as the bowlders from the mountains 
fall on the trees and bury them, so shall we fall on 
these English. The Englishmen encamp at the 
Forks of the river. We will come behind and en- 
circle them with our arrows as the moon encircles 
the sky with its light. None shall escape. Who 
follows ?”’ 
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As the drum beat, and in answer to the war 
song, the warriors came forth one by one. In 
single file, to the boom-boom of the drum, they 
marched to the south, then, waving their toma- 
hawks toward the English settlers, they whooped. 
With a savage rush they wheeled around and 
marched back. 

“Five English pigs I’ve scalped,” cried the 
Wolf, and he struck the post with his toma- 
hawk. ‘‘Another moon shall see three more 
scalps at my belt, not counting the little pale- 
face of the dandelion hair.”’ 

“He-uh! He-uh!”’ called the others. 

“Two Englishmen I’ve killed,’ boasted the 
Wolf’s cousin. Bang! went another tomahawk. 

“The Wolf cannot scalp them, for I shall scalp 
all the pigeon-hearted English,” cried the Indian 
next to him. 

“He-uh! He-uh!”’ called the others. 

At last, tired out, they flung themselves to 
sleep about the fire. A gun was under each 
head. Everyone was asleep but the Leaping 
Fawn. The brown eyes of the suffering fawn 
had pierced his heart, but not as the blue eyes 
of the white maiden. 
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Dared he go through the strange winter woods 
to warn the English? No longer would he be an 
Indian. But Tonteleaugo in the happy hunting 
grounds would understand. He would say, ‘Son, 
truly you are my son.” 

If the Indians overtook him, he knew what a 
cruel death awaited him. He had seen the end of 
runaway captives. Although he stood straight, as 
a chief’s son should, his knees shook. 

He saw the little paleface’s blue eyes, like flow- 
ers. He straightened his knees. He touched the 
Wolf’s gun. The Wolf still snored. The Leaping 
Fawn drew his blanket tighter, grasped his bow, 
arrows, tomahawk, and snowshoes, and slipped 
under the flap of the tent. 

The moon had covered her face with a cloud, 
and snow was falling over the land. So much the 
better; trails would be covered. Leaping Fawn 
was a paleface. 


IV 


Past the dogs the Leaping Fawn crept out, his 
lips shut tight, his eyes gleaming. Luckily the 
dogs had been on a long run and, like their mas- 


ters, were fast asleep. An icicle dropped on the 
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snow. Leaping Fawn’s heart lost a beat. Down 
the bank to the brook he crept. The friendly 
snowflakes that were to cover his tracks flew 
in his face. The trees, ghosts in the darkness, 
bumped against him. He gained the brook. One 
sleepy yap told of a dog half awake. Leaping 
Fawn froze behind a rock. The pack were too 
sleepy to answer the half-hearted bark. 

The brook would show no footprints, and the 
brook led to the river and the river to the Forks. 
Leaping Fawn’s feet might be frozen, but better 
so than to leave a trail. Under the broken roof 
of ice the water gurgled and laughed. Oo-o-o! 
Was it a gun? No, a dead branch of a tree came 
crashing down. Leaping Fawn breathed again. 
From slippery rock to slippery rock he went. At 
first the cold stung him, but leaping from rock 
to rock set his blood racing in his strong young 
body. The wind began to blow hard. The brook 
joined the river. The Forks were to the south- 
ward. The Leaping Fawn felt gingerly of the 
trees — branches to the south, moss to the north. 
It took but a few minutes for him to find his 
direction. 

The ice on the river was smooth. The snow 
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would soon cover his track. He could race along 
like a streak, but not too fast, for he must save 
his strength. The Wolf must not’plunge on the 
little white maiden like an eagle on a mouse. 

Whoo — hoo-hoo — whoo — whoo — who! Were 
the dogs awakening the camp? Again Leaping 
Fawn’s heart stopped beating. Then he laughed. 
It was the great horned owl. 

The wind began to blow. It hurled snow and 
ice into the face of the Leaping Fawn. 

“Go back! Go back!”’ it said. 

The storm was the brother of the Wolf, not of 
the Leaping Fawn. In the distance came the howl 
of the four-legged wolves. Leaping Fawn would 
rather have the white-faced maiden meet them 
than the two-legged Wolf. On he strove, as best 
he might, buffeted. Crash! A tree came down 
with a bang. The wind gave a war whoop. The 
Leaping Fawn’s breath froze on his cheek. He 
had come five — six — ten miles. The Forks were 
but four miles farther; but he could not travel 
farther. The snow blinded him, the wind drove 
him back and flung him against a tree. It was 
hollow. Leaping Fawn felt within. No furry 
brother lay there. A log, rotted to a shell, lay 
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at his feet. He fell at it with his tomahawk and 
fitted a door for his tree-trunk house. He pulled 
pine branches down for a bed. On such a night 
the Wolf could travel no better than he. He 
jumped into his tree. He fitted in his door. Up 
and down he jumped to warm his numbed arms 
and toes. He took off his frozen moccasins and 
put them under his cheek to thaw them. Then, 
being truly the son of Tonteleaugo, he went to 
sleep. 

Within a few hours he awoke with a start. 
Where was he? How black it was! Then he re- 
membered. He must be off to warn the blue-eyed 
maiden. Where was his door? His stiff fingers 
found it. He gaveita vigorous shove. It wouldn’t 
move. It was frozen! Around him-it was as dark 
as the water in a black pool, as black as the sky 
without stars, as black as the Wolf’s dark looks. 
The boy grasped his tomahawk fiercely. He gave 
the door a whack. It moved. Once more the 
Leaping Fawn breathed. With all his might he 
pushed aside the door and the frozen snow. 

The snow was still falling, but, putting on his 
moccasins and snowshoes, quietly he went to the 
river and fled like a bird pursued by a hawk. 
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A saucy chickadee called through the snow, but 
Leaping Fawn dared not stop to look. On, on he 
sped. Streaks of light began to show in the sky. 
The boughs creaked with the snow and ice. The 
river beganto widen. The Leaping Fawn, through 
the thinning snow, saw the camp of the English- 
men. The smell of bacon arose in the air. It was 
breakfast time. Smoke came from the fire in 
front of the lean-to. 

Leaping Fawn went boldly, breathlessly, to the 
camp. A dog barked. A tall, strange paleface 
came to the door, looked out, started, grasped 
his gun tighter. 

““An Indian boy,” he exclaimed, seeing the 
Leaping Fawn, snow-covered, breathless. 

But Leaping Fawn could not understand the 
tongue of the stranger. It was neither French nor 
Indian, nor did it belong to the dogs or birds. 


V 


From behind the fire came a glad cry, ‘The 
fawn boy!”’ 
And the blue-eyed maiden threw her arms 
around his snow-covered shoulders and kissed 
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his painted cheeks. The Leaping Fawn’s heart 
was as warm as if a summer sun were shining, but 
he stood still as a tree trunk. 

‘**Leaping Fawn, paleface maiden’s friend,’’ he 
said, in halting French. 

‘**Paleface maiden, tell Englishman Indians lie 
in wait for Englishman and the paleface maiden ; 
spies had seen money bags.” 

Jeanne Marie’s eyes grew black with terror. 
Her dear Mamma Marie and Papa Jean torn . 
from her arms, now the fierce Indians were 
after her. 

“CO fawn boy,” she cried. ‘“‘I cannot talk to 
the Englishman. He talks —as hens cackle.”’ 

The Leaping Fawn stood gazing at the English- 
man and the Englishman gazed at Leaping Fawn. 
Tonteleaugo had taught the Leaping Fawn many 
things. 

He tore a piece of birch bark from a tree and 
blackened a stick in the fire. With it he drew on 
the bark the Forks of the river, a wigwam, trees, 
and, behind the trees, Indians with guns encir- 
cling the woods, shooting at the three English- 
men and a little paleface maiden, and on the other 
bank more Indians. Then three Englishmen and 
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a little paleface with their hands bound behind 
them, and ten Indians dancing a war dance. 

Caleb Brownell’s eyes flashed fire; he could 
read what was written. He placed bacon and 
hominy before the boy. He had faced Indians 
before, but not with his flower-faced little daugh- 
ter. He brought out a gun, and, pointing toward 
Leaping Fawn, he questioned Jeanne Marie as 
to whether the boy should have a gun. And the 
blue-eyed maiden quickly put it in his hand. 

“My little Mary has a mind of her own,” he 
said to his men, with a grim smile. 

They gathered around the Leaping Fawn’s 
drawing. 

Caleb Brownell took the stick and drew many 
suns. How many suns away were the warriors? 
And the Leaping Fawn quickly crossed off the 
suns. The warriors were close at hand. 

‘**The savages are between us and the French- 
men. They encircle us. What shall we do?” 

‘**Fight them,” said James Brown and Shubael 
Smith. ‘‘Three Englishmen are equal to twenty 
Indians.”’ 

‘French bullets in Indian guns go as far as 
English bullets,’’ said Brownell. ‘See what we 
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can do for fortifications. We may tire them out, 
or help may come. We are under the governor’s 
protection.”’ 

Jeanne Marie, looking at the stern faces, longed 
for the palisade and her own dear home. Caleb 
Brownell and his companions hastily felled what 
trees they could, and formed them into a rough 
barricade, leaving openings for the four muskets. 
Behind them a steep rock made a wall. The 
Leaping Fawn was truly a man. He had a mus-. 
ket, and a hole to defend. Over the logs they 
threw snow, and over that, water which froze 
into ice. 

‘*“Now logs no burn,’’ Leaping Fawn told the 
big-eyed Jeanne Marie. 

Jeanne Marie was behind the logs, between the 
fire and the rock, on the fir-bough beds, clinging 
to a dog for company. 

Bang! A shot from up in a tree, and a war 
whoop. Caleb Brownell groaned. A trickle of 
red went down his legging. 

The Leaping Fawn saw the Wolf’s grinning 
face in the tree. 

‘‘Now I have the little paleface’s scalp,” he 
called. 
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Bang! went the Leaping Fawn’s gun; there 
was a thud and the Wolf fell from the tree. 

War whoops arose from a hundred trees, so it 
seemed to little Jeanne Marie. Suddenly, from 
up the river came a Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! 
What was it? The war whoop stopped. Were 
the Wolf’s braves planning another attack? No. 
From the trees rushed Papa Jean, Pére Joseph, 
Jacques, and a troop of Papa Jean’s men. 

Papa Jean looked with a start at the Leaping 
Fawn, then at Caleb Brownell, in a heap on the 
ground. 

With a half-suppressed groan Caleb Brownell 
said, ‘*The young Indian warned us.”’ 

‘**Son,”’ said Pére Joseph, looking at the Leap- 
ing Fawn, ‘“‘Tonteleaugo would have you warn 
the white man. Tonteleaugo is the white man’s 
friend.” 

‘**The Wolf fell from the tree,” said the Leaping 
Fawn. 

**Then the Indians will all scatter,’”’ cried Papa 
Jean and Pére Joseph. 

‘*And, my son,’ said Pére Joseph, putting an 
arm around the Leaping Fawn, ‘‘Tonteleaugo 


has gone to heaven.” 
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The Leaping Fawn bit his lips and winked his 
eyes fast. Leaping Fawn was no longer a pa- 
poose; he was a man, the son of Tonteleaugo. 

Then Pére Joseph turned to Caleb Brownell, 
who lay white on the ground. Quickly he undid 
the legging. 

‘**A bullet has gone right through. Some hot 
water, quick, Leaping Fawn. It may not be bad.” 

The priest, with a quick, skillful touch, washed 
and bound up the wounded leg. 

‘*“We must take him back to the palisade. To- 
morrow, after the Indians, my poor, deluded 
children, have had a chance to go home, we will 
take him back.” 

And Jeanne Marie snuggled down in Papa 
Jean’s arms. 


VI 


Never had the palisade looked so welcome to 
Jeanne Marie as when she returned from her 
journey to the wilderness. The blizzard had 
cleared with an ice storm, and now the sky was 
blue overhead and the whole world sparkled with 
joy. Jeanne Marie ate an icicle which hung from 
the apple tree, and danced for happiness. 
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“Jeanne Marie, Jeanne Marie!”’ cried Mamma 
Marie, laughing and crying all at the same time. 

Jeanne Marie, with her arms fast around her 
mother’s neck, said, “Now, Mamma _ Marie, 
you'll never let me go anywhere, excepting with 
you to France, will you ?”’ 

Caleb Brownell looked at them thoughtfully. 
She was his little Mary, but these kind French 
people loved her as their daughter, and she loved 
them as her parents. Her mother had died when 
little Mary was born, and could those spinster 
aunts make her as happy as Mamma Marie? 
And Pére Joseph — What Boston minister would 
be more kind to the stranger ? 

Poor Caleb Brownell lay on an improvised 
stretcher, and every move hurt his wounded leg. 
Mamma Marie had Nurse Nannette prepare the 
best bed for him. 

‘**Foreigner,”’ growled Nannette. 

‘Jeanne Marie’s English father,’ reproved 
Mamma Marie. 

‘**And here is Leaping Fawn. Where did you 
come from?”’ asked Mamma Marie. ‘‘An Indian!”’ 

*“O Mamma Marie, he warned us of an am- 
buscade,”’ exclaimed Jeanne Marie. 
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‘Not a traitor to his own people?” asked 
Mamma Marie, who was always loyal. 

‘No,’ said Pére Joseph, warming his hands 
before the restless fire; ‘‘Tonteleaugo is our 
friend. The Wolf is the real traitor. And Leap- 
ing Fawn is not an Indian. He is the adopted 
son of Tonteleaugo, but he is son in the flesh of 
James Partridge, who is no more. May his soul 
rest in peace. And he came from the same vil- 
lage as Jeanne Marie. Am I not right, Monsieur 
Brownell? I keep records of these affairs.” 

“Goody,” cried Jeanne Marie. ‘“‘Now come 
straight to the water basin and wash off your 
paint.” 

“Going to scrub out all the Indian,” said Papa 
Jean. 

“T’m the son of Tonteleaugo,’ 
Fawn, proudly. 

“Surely,’? said Mamma Marie. ‘‘But won’t 
you be our boy, too, and live with us behind 
the palisade ?”’ 

Tonteleaugo had gone to the happy hunting 
grounds; Leaping Fawn had betrayed the Woll; 
and, joy! here was the white maiden. 

“Yes,” he said slowly. 
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“T’ll try to be a father in place of Tonteleaugo,” 
said Papa Jean, putting his hands on the boy’s 
shoulders, but he knew none could. 

And Jeanne Marie danced happily from one 
to the other. A sudden thought came into her 
head, and with the snow shovel Jacques had 
made for her she dug out of their white graves 
the dolls, Guillaume, Jules, Julie, and Suzanne. 

“You are resurrected,” she said gravely. 

And she showed them to Gazelle and Gazelle 
to them. 

Indoors Caleb Brownell turned to Papa Jean 
and Mamma Marie and said: ‘‘When my leg 
heals I must return to Massachusetts, but I dare 
not take my little daughter now. I leave her to 
you to love and be loved. Some day I will come 
back.” 

**And the same stars and the same God will be 
over us all,” said Pére Joseph. 
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Frederick, Elsa, and Carl stood at attention 
before Aunt Dorothea. The light from the bull’s- 
eye was dim, but Aunt Dorothea’s eyes were keen. 

“Elsa, are your finger nails clean? Have you 
washed behind Carl’s ears? Frederick, if you are 
old enough to take a man’s place when you reach 
Georgia, you are old enough to keep from mischief 
and to see that your brother and sister behave 
themselves in a seemly manner at Mr. Wesley’s 
service. Do not tarry and do not leave the com- 
pany of Master Ingham and those from the ship. 

“*T hate to have you go without me, but no one 
knows when you may have a chance to step on 
the earth again! Off with you! I must set to 
rights the stores Mr. Oglethorpe has given us!”’ 

Frederick, Elsa, and Carl needed no urging to 
leave their stuffy cabin home for the green, sheep- 
crowned Isle of Wight. From the doors of the 
other cabins the passengers were pouring out. 
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“Are your feet clean, Carl? The sailor nae 
washed our street with vinegar this morning,”’ 
said Frederick. 

“How can there be a street on a ship, Fred- 
erick ?”’ 

“Well, that is what they call it, and what is it 
if it isn’t a street? Aren’t the cabins our houses, 
and don’t houses border on a street ?” 

“But streets aren’t wood, brother.” 

“What are you talking about, children?” 
asked Mr. Ingham. He was one of the mission- 
aries who were to teach the Indians, if ever the 
winds allowed the good ships Symonds and 
London Merchant to leave England. 

“Don’t raise your voices like the shrill gulls. 
You had better learn the note of your German 
linnets! Here is the rest of my flock. Elsa, be 
careful, going down that rope ladder! Frederick, 
you are my right-hand man caring for these 
midgets. 

“Children, remember you are going to God’s 
house, and do not laugh and play. Many of your 
fathers and mothers have gone to prison that 
you, their children, might meet together as we are 
doing today. Some have died for the faith. Show 
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the English that you are your parents’ worthy 
children. Are you ready to start?” 

All this was solemn, and Frederick’s father and 
mother had lost their lives. The blue water 
danced and sparkied, the white clouds floated 
overhead, the salt air tasted good. It was no 
day to be sad. Frederick was a big boy of thir- 
teen, but he longed to throw his hat in the air 
and run for miles on the hard, white sand. 

“We'll form a procession, three abreast,” said 
Mr. Ingham. 

Elsa’s eyes sparkled, and Carl’s plump cheeks 
were as red as apples. The strange English people 
looked out and smiled, and bright flowers peeped 
through cottage windows. It was different from 
the dreadful days when they were driven from 
beautiful Salzburg, and cruel eyes were on every 
side. Frederick was old enough to remember. 

A great crowd was gathering around the little 
stone church. 

“Frederick, my man,” said Mr. Ingham, “‘aren’t 
you proud of Mr. Wesley? How the people flock 
to hear him! You can listen to him almost every 
day; but these people may never again have a 
chance to have their souls stirred. I will take the 
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children inside, but will you stay without and let 
another have your seat ?”’ 

“May Carl and I stay, too?” pleaded Elsa. 

“‘T do not like to have my flock divided in this 
crowd, but Frederick will care for you. Remem- 
ber, Carl is but four, and rolls away as quietly as 
a cricket ball. I must find seats for the others.”’ 

He edged his way through the throng, followed 
by his nine children. 

“Look at the lambs,’’ murmured the crowd; 
“*rescued from the lion’s jaw.” 

“It’s better out here in the sunshine than in 
the little church that smells so musty, Frederick,”’ 
said Elsa. ‘‘Oh, look, brother, there is our Mr. 
Oglethorpe! He is taller than anyone else, and 
his cheeks are as bright as Carl’s! 

“Think! It is December, and the grassis green, 
and there is a clover leaf. And the red-breasted 
bird is singing!” 

“Hush, Elsa! The choir boys are beginning. 
Hold brother’s hand tight, Carl.” 

It was hard to follow the service in the church, 
and Frederick gazed at his hero, Mr. Oglethorpe. 
His wig was carefully curled, his cape hung in 
rich folds, but Frederick saw only the bright eyes 
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in the long, narrow face that could change from 
loving pity to righteous anger as quickly as the 
waters in the sea changed from sunny blue to 
angry green. 

A dog nosed his way among the crowd. Carl’s 
hand slipped from Frederick’s, and he was in full 
pursuit of the bow-wow. 

**Oh!”’ exclaimed Frederick. ‘‘The scamp!”’ 

**Frederick,”’ said Elsa. “That boy!” 

*“Stay where you are, Elsa. We mustn’t dis-: 
turb the meeting any more than we can help. » 
Ill get him.” 

Frederick followed the bobbing white head, for 
Carl’s cap had fallen off. Carl was almost at 
Mr. Oglethorpe’s side before Frederick grabbed 
him. 

There was a little shriek, but Carl’s arm was 
around the dog’s neck ; so capture did not matter. 

What was that hungry-looking man doing, 
sneaking up to Mr. Oglethorpe’s side? A long, 
thin hand darted forth and stealthily felt its 
way under the folds of the cape. Mr. Oglethorpe 
was straining his ears to hear the musical voice 
of Wesley that came from the church. His 
mind was not on worldly affairs. The thin hand 
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pulled out a fat wallet. In the hungry face two 
fierce black eyes burned. od 

Frederick made a bound, Carl screamed, the 
dog barked; the man darted back, pushing all 
before him. 

“Stop, thief!” yelled Frederick. Life among 
the mountains makes a boy quick and strong. 

He had hold of the man’s coat. The dog was 
biting the man’s ankle. He wrenched the wallet 
from him. The man bit his hand. 

“What may all this confusion be?” exclaimed 
Mr. Oglethorpe, rudely brought to earth. 

“The boy’s stolen your pocketbook,” cried 
the man. 

Rough hands grabbed Frederick, and Carl, 
holding fast his brother’s leg, howled. The hun- 
gry-faced man started to escape. Elsa, crying, 
squeezed her way to her brothers. 

“Quick,” cried Mr. Oglethorpe. ‘Hold that 
man! Boy, you are from the ship. Men, do not 
break up this worship of God! I will attend to 
this matter myself.” 

Putting an iron arm about the man, and hold- 
ing Frederick’s wrist tight, he took them from the 
crowd, who looked on, open-mouthed. Only Elsa, 
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Carl, and the dog followed. He stopped under the 
shade of a yew that cast its shadows on the grass. 

“Tell your story, boy,’’ said Mr. Oglethorpe, 
fixing his bright eyes upon Frederick. 

“My little brother chased a dog, and as I fol- 
lowed him I saw this man stealing your purse.” 

“Liar, said the man. 

**Peace,”’ cried Mr. Oglethorpe. ‘Boy, what 
is your name, and who are these children? And 
where did you come from ?”’ 

“Frederick Beckley, your honor. And here are 
my sister Elsa and brother Carl. Our father and 
mother died for their faith and we are going with 
our aunt to Georgia. She is to join her husband.” 

“Ts he telling the truth, Elsa?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Elsa, looking up with fright- 
ened blue eyes, wet under her long lashes. 

‘I believe you. Man, why did you steal my 
purse ?”’ 

‘““T’m starving, and my family are starving!”’ 

“Why didn’t you go to your rector? Here, 
man, is half the contents of the purse. Do not 
do this again, for if you do, you will land in jail 
or be hanged. Then your wife will be worse off 
than she is now. Go! I want no thanks. 
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‘Frederick, what do you want as a reward?” 

“OC Mr. Oglethorpe, may we have land for a 
home for ourselves when we reach Georgia ?”’ 

*“You are young, boy! Only thirteen! Pioneer | 
life makes men early. We shall see how you con- 
duct yourself! And this little maid will be the 
housemother? The work is hard.” 

Thus Frederick met Mr. Oglethorpe. 

**How did the children behave ?”’ asked Aunt 
Dorothea of Mr. Ingham upon their return. 

*“Carl chased a dog during the service, Fred- 
erick was accused of picking Mr. Oglethorpe’s 
pocket, but all came out well,” said Mr. Ingham. 

“What!”’ exclaimed Aunt Dorothea. 

“And Mr. Oglethorpe thinks we may have a 
home all our own,” added Frederick. 


II 


It was on December tenth, in the year of our 
Lord 1735, that Aunt Dorothea opened the cabin 
door for the children to come in, and saw that 
they had news to tell. 

They bowed upon entering, as all well-taught 
children would have done in those days, even if 
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they were in a hurry. Frederick’s brown eyes 
were sparkling, Elsa shook her yellow curls, and 
little Carl was dancing up and down. 

“What is it, children? I trust you have listened 
well to Mr. Ingham’s teaching. It’s fish day to- 
day, and that means we have butter, too, for our 
bread. Mr. Oglethorpe provides for us well.” 

“Aunt Dorothea,” said Frederick, ‘Shear the 
noise on deck ?”’ 

“The wind has changed,” burst forth Elsa. 

‘It’s east-southeast,” said Frederick. 

**And we'll sail out to the little fishes,” said 
Carl. 

“Thank the Lord!’’ Aunt Dorothea almost 
lost her calmness. ‘‘We are under way at last. 
Two months we have been tied up here. How 
I long to see your Uncle Rudolph!” 

**There is an hour before dinner, Aunt Doro- 
thea, and Mr. Ingham says we may come on deck 
and see the ship sail.” 

**T will put on my cape and hood, and look at 
the goodly land once more.” 

The decks were crowded, and all was confusion. 
The rector from the church had brought some 
fruit as a good-by present to the Wesleys, and 
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now he was climbing down the side of the vessel 
to his rowboat. The pilot had gone to the wheel. 
The sailors were hoisting sail. The sloping green 
hills and white sand gave way to rocky cliffs, and 
soon the Needles came into view, rising out of the 
water and trying to pierce the very sky. 

“There is Lot’s wife, the one farthest from 
land,” said Mr. Ingham. 

‘**Is she made of salt ?’’ Elsa asked shyly. 

“Mr. Ingham, what makes the London Mer- 
chant stop?” 

‘**Some passengers went to Portsmouth, I hear. 
They have been warned that we cannot lose a 
fair wind for anyone, after waiting all this time. 
Men and women who go to the New World must 
think of others’ rights, and they must obey.” 

“Look at the pretty colored rocks, red, yellow, 
and green, beyond those white cliffs. Oh, I like 
England,” said Elsa. She was a little afraid of the 
great ocean and the unknown land so far away. 

“It’s dinner time,” said Aunt Dorothea. 
““When we have eaten, we’ll find out whether the 
passengers have returned or whether they will 
be left behind.” 

The cabin was already homelike, scrubbed 
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clean by Aunt Dorothea. The fish chowder was 
hot in their own blue bowls, and the spoons were 
those that Frederick had carved. The children 
stood as Aunt Dorothea asked the blessing. The 
bread was good, with butter on it. 

“Which do you like best ?”’ asked Elsa. ‘‘Beef 
day with plum duff, pork day with peas, or fish 
day with butter? But there are four beef days 
and two pork days, and only one fish day!” 

“We are lucky to have our food all planned 
for us,’ said Aunt Dorothea. ‘‘ You will wish you 
had someone to dole out stores to you, Elsa, if 
you live in a cabin alone with Frederick and Carl. 
Maybe your Uncle Rudolph and I can tuck you 
in with us. Your cousins are nigh full-grown, 
and soon will leave us.” | 

‘**Mr. Oglethorpe will grant me land if I behave 
myself like a man,” said Frederick. 

** And you'll teach me to cook, Aunt Dorothea. 
Already I can make pancakes,”’ said Elsa. 

They were a little afraid of Uncle Rudolph and 
the grown-up cousins. 

**Well, now, we will wash the dishes and then 
go on deck, and see if the passengers have 


returned.”’ 
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The pilot was leaving, and the two ships started 
on their long journey, the man-of-war keeping 
them company like a watchdog. The sea was 
white with the sails of the forty ships that had 
been wind-bound at Cowes. They looked as 
merry as a flock of butterflies. 

**Where are the men?” asked little Carl, his 
eyes big with the thought of anyone left behind. 
*“We all have to mind, big or little, or the 
colony will not succeed,”’ answered Frederick. 

**See that you do,”’ said Elsa. 

“*T’m going to exercise with the men with small 
arms, so that I may know how to shoot.” 

*“Only to defend yourself and the weaker ones, 
Frederick. We from Salzburg have seen too 
much of war,’’ said Aunt Dorothea. 

**And I am to have yarn, like the grown women, 
and I am to knit caps and mittens for you and 
Carls 

“The ship is tossing up and down. I am going 
to the cabin,”’ said Aunt Dorothea. ‘Soon it will 
be time for evening prayers.” 

*“What am I going to do?”’ asked Carl. 

“*Mind your manners,” replied Aunt Dorothea. 

Next morning Aunt Dorothea lay white and 
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still. The ship pitched up and down like a 
rocking-horse. The children looked at her. 

‘““What’s the matter?” asked Elsa, terrified. 

“Poor Aunt Do’thea,”’ said Carl, rubbing his 
cheek against hers. 

“Seasick ?”’ said Frederick. ‘‘Don’t you mind. 
Elsa and I will care for things.” 

“And Carl will,’ said the boy. 

There was a knock at the door. Frederick 
opened it, and there was the courtly figure of 
Mr. Oglethorpe. 

“Why, this is the lad who saved my pocket- 
book and wishes to be a freeholder! And his 
sister and little brother. And your aunt about 
whom Mr. Ingham has told me. Do not try to 
rise, madam. The children will care for you, I 
know. Do not urge her to eat, children. She is 
seasick. I will send her chicken broth later, when 
she is better.”’ 

He was off as quickly as he came. Aunt 
Dorothea could only gasp. 

‘**He has a sword,” said Carl. 

‘**He’s good,” said Frederick. 

““Of course,’ said Elsa. 

The sea sent the ship up and down, and some- 
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times the waves broke over the deck, but life on 
board went calmly on in the usual way,— morn- 
ing prayer, breakfast, school, dinner, catechism, 
exercising at arms, knitting, more prayers, sup- 
per, bedtime. 

Christmas Day came, but Frederick could — 
not believe it was Christmas. It was as hot as 
summer, and Elsa laughed when she gave him 
the mittens she had knitted. 

‘They’ ll keep off the sun,” he said. 

Day after day, however, the sun was hidden. 
Storm after storm broke over them. The waves 
gleamed with light as bright as a cat’s eyes at 
night. The lightning zigzagged across the sky. 

“We are in the Lord’s hands,” said Aunt 
Dorothea. ‘‘We have escaped from the power 
of evil men. What care we for the dangers of 
the deep ?”’ 

She was a little pale, but now she could eat 
Governor Oglethorpe’s broths. 

“Aunt Dorothea,” exclaimed Frederick, ‘‘the 
mainsail is torn to tatters!” 

“Big noise! Big noise!’ cried Carl, jumping 
up and down. He laughed as he lost his balance 
and went rolling to Aunt Dorothea’s feet. 
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Elsa clung to Frederick to keep her balance. 

“We will go to the Moravian evening service. 
Then shall the music of our hearts and the roar 
of the storm praise God together,’ said Aunt 
Dorothea. 

Elsa’s pulse beat faster as the waves, like so 
many huge beasts, shook the boat, and she heard 
the shouts of the English passengers. Holding to 
Frederick’s and Carl’s hands, she found courage. 
They sang loud enough to drown the clamor 
outside : 

“Tf the whole world with devils swarmed, 
That threatened us to swallow, 


We will not fear, for we are armed, 
And victory will follow.” 


As they came out Mr. Wesley was coming 


down the passageway. 
‘* Aren’t your women and children afraid?” he 


asked one of the men. 
‘‘No; our women and children are not afraid 


to die!”’ 
Elsa’s cheeks grew pink. She must be brave 


as were her people. 
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III 


Two months had gone by since the Symonds 
had left Cowes,— two months of storm and wind, 
two months of stuffy cabins and salted meats. 
Now the sun was shining and lazy white clouds 
drifted across the sky. The good ship lay calmly 
at anchor. Her decks were gay with the plaided 
Highlanders seeking a new life on a fruitful soil, 
— men ready to fight the Spaniards or the wilder- 
ness. Carl had tickled one of their bare knees, 
and he knew that they bore no trifling. There 
was a small group of servants, still haggard from 
the English prison where misfortune, not crime, 
had placed them. The Moravians and Salz- 
burgers stood apart, happy to be at the gate 
of the promised land, Georgia. 

“That,” said Frederick, ‘tis Tybee Island, 
where they are building the lighthouse!”’ 

““See the trees that look like feather dusters 
upside down,” said Elsa. 

“Why don’t the ships boom, bang, boom some 
more ?”’ asked little Carl. 

“They were saying welcome to Mr. Oglethorpe 
yesterday,” answered Aunt Dorothea. ‘*To think 
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your Uncle Rudolph is up that yellow river! And 
the five boys! 

“Who is that coming? Mr. Ingham!” 

“Mrs. Meyer,” said Mr. Ingham to Aunt 
Dorothea, ‘‘Mr. Oglethorpe requests the pres- 
ence of Frederick, Elsa, and Carl in his cabin.” 

“The children have not been in mischief, have 
they ?”’ : 

“Far from it. Mr. Oglethorpe wishes to speak 
to them.” 

“Children, mind your manners, and, Frederick, 
look well to Carl.” 

Little Carl was subdued, however. Like every- 
one else aboard, he knew Mr. Oglethorpe was a 
man to be loved and obeyed. 

‘‘ Frederick,” said Mr. Oglethorpe, looking right 
into his very thoughts, ‘“‘when you saved my 
purse for me at Cowes I promised, in the name of 
the Trustees, a lot of land to you as a free-holder, 
provided that you acted asa man. Mr. Ingham 
Says you have. 

“Can you and Elsa and this little brother go 
into a wilderness town, away from your aunt, 
whose house I hear is already full, and sleep on 
the bare floor of a hut — maybe fight the Indians 
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and the Spaniards — in a land full of wild beasts? 
Many a full-grown man has failed! And can Elsa 
cook for you? She is only eleven! And can you 
bring up this little brother in the fear of God? If 
the Salzburgers’ towns were not overgrown fam- 
ilies, I’d not risk it!” 

**O sir,” answered Frederick, ‘‘my father and 
mother told me to keep Elsa and Carl with me 
and not to lose the home! And Aunt Dorothea 
approves. She has been teaching Elsa to cook, | 
and all the Salzburgers have promised to help 
us if we go to Frederica. I am strong,” he cried, 
holding out his brown, boyish arm. 

“T’m strong,” echoed Carl, thrusting out his 
pink-and-white dimpled fist. 

**Hush,”’ said Elsa. 

Mr. Oglethorpe smiled and then sighed. 

“Your courage will help the older ones. Re- 
member Spanish rum makes the Indians as cruel 
as beasts! If you say so, I can find good homes 
for you in Savannah.” 

“© sir!’ cried Frederick and Elsa; ‘we wish 
to be together.” 

‘And so does me,”’ murmured Carl, holding on 
to Frederick. 
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“Well, it shall be as you say,” said Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe. “‘“Captain McKay has already gone to 
the Altamaha River with one hundred and seventy 
Highlanders. Their families will follow. Freder- 
ica, your town, is to be fortified, the last outpost 
against the Spaniard. I am to help lay it out, and 
I may greet you there. Can you smell the sweet 
smells from the land here? There it is all one 
garden. May it be a garden of contented minds! 

“Now, go back to your aunt, with my greet- 
ings. Tell her that tomorrow you shall all land 
on yonder island, called Peeper, and then her 
linen may be washed.” 

Everyone was up before daybreak the next 
morning, — Mr. Oglethorpe the first of all. The 
rowboats were let down. 

“You must each take a bundle of soiled 
clothes,” said: Aunt Dorothea. ‘‘December to 
February on board ship, and not a chance to 
wash a stitch of linen!”’ 

So into the boat they climbed, Aunt Dorothea 
and Frederick with big bundles, Elsa with a 
middle-sized bundle, and Carl with a little bundle. 

The warm, soft, white sand felt good to their 
feet, and the beach grass stood as sentinel. 
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‘Oh, see the needles on those pine trees! How 
long they are!”’ exclaimed Frederick. 

“They must be darning needles,” said Elsa. 

‘Giants’ darning needles, I think,” added 
Aunt Dorothea. 

“Frederick,” said Mr. Ingham, coming by, 
“Mr. Oglethorpe is showing us where to dig a 
well. Maybe you can help dig!”’ 

He was too late. Sturdy sailors were already 
at work making the sand fly. Mr. Oglethorpe | 
had gone up the river. 

Boom, boom, boom! 

“What’s that ?”’ said Carl. 

“Savannah welcoming Mr. Oglethorpe,’ 
Elsa. 

“T wish he’d go all the time,” said Carl. “I 
like the big guns boom-booming!”’ 

“Oh, let’s take off our shoes and stockings 
and go in wading!”’ 

“No time to play, children. You must gather 
driftwood for a fire to heat the water. Have you 
put your clothes in the big iron kettle, Frederick ? 
That is right. I will boil them in that. 

““What’s that queer thing ?”’ said Elsa. ‘‘ Look 
out, Carl; he’ll bite you!”’ 
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‘‘A land crab — and they are well named; the 
land is full of them.” 

It was as good as a game, washing in the bright 
sunshine with good, clean sand underfoot. The 
clothes hung from ropes fastened to the long- 
needled pines. The driftwood fire snapped and 
sparkled. The German and Gaelic and English 
tongues blended happily. 

“There comes a scout boat!”’ arose the cry. 

Ten pairs of oars flashed in the sunshine. Ten ~ 
bronzed men sent the boat spinning through the 
water. Three brass guns, burnished like gold, 
guarded the boat. 

“Oh, I see your Uncle Rudolph! Rudolph!” 
cried Aunt Dorothea. 

A tall man jumped from the boat, and Aunt 
Dorothea was in his arms. 

“Those are not Hermann’s children? That 
man is not little Frederick ?”’ 

“I’m Carl,” said that youngster, finger in 
mouth. 

It was a merry party that sat down to the feast 
that Mr. Oglethorpe had sent them from Savan- 
nah, — fresh turkey, fresh pork, cabbage, tur- 
nips, lettuce, and, best of all, fresh, new bread. 
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The Salzburgers broke forth into their ‘‘Emi- 
grants’ Song,’’ but their smiling faces gave the 
lie to the words: 

“T am a wretched exile here; 
Thus must my name be given; 


From native land and all that’s dear, 
For God’s word I’m driven.” 


Dinner was hardly eaten before a cloud over- 
head turned inside out. The women were wet to 
the skin. Who cared? They were at their new 
home. They ran to the boats to be taken to 
the ship. 

“Let the women go aboard first. Boys and 
men will not mind a wetting,” said Mr. Moore, 
the storekeeper. 

*“Want to see something, Frederick and Carl? 
Just around this dune. See the young pine on the 
ground? That’s what came from the topmost 
branch.” 

“Why!” exclaimed Frederick. 

“Oh!” said Carl. 

There on the ground was a huge, loosely built 
nest. 

**Oh, see the big chicken making a hole through 
the eggshell,’ exclaimed Carl. 
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**An eagle,’ corrected Mr. Moore. “I cut 
down the tree, nest and all. The mother bird 
must be surprised.”’ 

*“She mus’n’t lose her baby. Mr. Oglethorpe 
wouldn’t want her to. Put back the tree, Fred- 
erick,”’ said Carl. 

Mr. Moore laughed. 

“That’s right. Be kind lke Mr. Oglethorpe, 
Carl. Frederick, you can shin that tall tree, I 
know, and put the nest on the top of the little — 
tree next to it. Hurry or we shall lose the boat ; 
and keep an eye out for mother eagle. She has 
fierce claws, which she’ll use on anyone who 
meddles with her baby.” 


IV 


*“See the men that have come aboard,”’ said 
Elsa, ‘‘all dressed in skins!”’ 

“They have fresh meats and roots to sell,” 
Frederick replied. ‘‘Let’s buy some onions with 
the money Uncle Rudolph gave us, and surprise 
-Aunt Dorothea. She can hardly wait until she is 
allowed to go to Savannah to join him.” 

“Yes,” said Elsa. ‘‘Get them right away.” 
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So Frederick went along the deck. There was 
a great commotion aft. 

“What’s the trouble?” he cee ia acob Ott. 

“The Carolinians brought fire-water aboard, 
and they were caught. The officers are staving 
the barrels. Look here! Have a drink? I’ve got 
some more bottles stored away.”’ 

“No,” said Frederick, turning red. ‘‘We must 
obey orders over here.” 

“You are a babe,’ retorted nineteen-year-old 
Jacob, angry at being refused. 

“Well, baby,” he continued, “if you go to 
Frederica, you’ll never come back! The Spanish 
and the Indians are on the warpath. The Caro- 
linians said so.”’ 

“T’m going there to live, not to come back,”’ 
retorted Frederick. 

_Elsa was waiting for him. 

*“No onions today, Elsa. The officers sent the 
men off. They had whiskey to sell, and the 
officers staved their barrels.’’ 

“Served them right,” said Elsa. ‘‘But, Fred- 
erick, Aunt Dorothea hears that the Spanish are 
making war on the Scotchmen, and all on board 
are refusing to go south.” 
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‘**We'll go,” said Frederick. ‘‘ You dare, don’t 
you, Elsa?” 

‘Yes,’ said Elsa. ‘“‘Our father and mother 
were never afraid.”’ 

*T’m not afraid,” said Carl. “‘I like big noises.”’ 

**Of course you do, honey,”’ said his sister. 

Aunt Dorothea appeared at the door. ‘Some 
of the Salzburgers are to ask to be sent to the 
town of Ebenezer, where there is an orphan asy- 
lum of our own people. Wouldn’t it be better 
for you to go with them than to the savage 
wilderness ?”’ 

“No, no, no,” said Frederick and Elsa, and 
Carl stamped his foot. 

“Surely Mr. Oglethorpe would not allow you 
a freehold unless he thought it wise,”’ she added. 

The next morning more visitors came on board. 
Down the yellow river sailed curious canoes, made 
from trunks of trees hollowed out. In one was 
Chief Tano Chichi, his cheeks painted red and 
yellow, a headdress of feathers trailing behind, 
and an Englishman’s coat on his back ; his squaw, 
covered with a blanket, sat by his side. 

“The king saw these Indians when Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe brought them to England,” said Aunt 
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Dorothea. ‘They are Mr. Oglethorpe’s friends. 
They stayed at his house.” “ 

“T’d like to paint my face,” said Carl. 

“It is dirty enough without paint! But be 
quiet. The missionaries are coming to meet them, 
dressed in their black cassocks. The Wesleys, 
Mr. Nitschmann, and our Mr. Ingham! Climb 
up on these kegs and you can see better. They 
are being introduced! Listen!’ 

The old chief’s words, in broken English, came 
to them. Frederick could understand, but not 
Aunt Dorothea. 

“T am glad you are come. When I was in 
England I desired that someone would speak 
the great word to me. I will go up and speak 
to the wise men of our nation, and I hope they 
will hear.”’ 

Then came the shriller voice of his squaw, 
Scenankay. In her arms were two huge jars. 

**We will welcome you to our new town,”’ she 
said, ‘‘to teach our children. We give you milk, 
for we are but children and our spirits need to be 
fed by you. We give you honey that you may be 
sweet to us.” 

That night Frederick came in with more news. 
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‘**Captain Cornish doesn’t dare to take us to 
Frederica in this ship, for fear the harbor isn’t 
deep enough to float it, and Mr. Oglethorpe has 
chartered a sloop to go exploring, with cannon and 
with tools for building the fort. Thirty men are 
going. He says I must care for Elsa and Carl, 
and, Aunt Dorothea, we have licenses to go with 
you and Uncle Rudoiph to see Savannah and the 
cousins. And Uncle Rudolph is coming in the 
same piragua that will carry us. You can’t say 
piragua, Carl.” 

“T can,’’ answered Carl, ‘‘ paraguay.” 

‘*What time do we start, Frederick? I must 
pack my things and see that everything is left in 
good order for you, poor orphans! How I hate to 
leave you!”’ 

“Everyone is good to us, dear Aunt Dorothea,”’ 
said Elsa. ‘“‘And even the Indians bring honey 
and milk.” 

“But who knows what will happen to you in 
those southern wilds? But God will care for you, 
as He did in our beautiful, terrible Salzburg.” 

Aunt Dorothea hid her head on Carl’s shoulder, 
and Elsa put her arms around them both. 

Early in the morning she was awake, and there 
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was no trace of tears. Elsa was told again just 
how much goose grease to put on Carl’s chest if 
he had croup, to be sure to mend the stockings, 
and to keep Carl’s ears clean. 

The flat-bottomed piragua came down the 
river swiftly, the wind filling its sails, and two 
oars helping the wind. Aunt Dorothea tried not 
to scream as she climbed down the rope ladder. 
After her came the mattress, filled with goose 
feathers from home. That was too precious to be 
left to be unloaded with the rest of the supplies. 

The long-needled pines on the island were al- 
most old friends now. The sun had driven away 
a shower and made the yellow water sparkle. 

“Look, Aunt Do’thea,”’ called Carl. ‘‘See the 
red-headed birds blessing people, as Mr. Wesley 
does!”’ 

“Talk not lightly of sacred things, child,” 
said Uncle Rudolph. 

But Aunt Dorothea smiled as she saw the tur- 
key buzzards stretching out their huge black 
wings to dry, as they perched on the tops of 
the trees. 

‘**Rudolph,” she said, “they do look like the 
ministers in their cassocks blessing their flocks.” 
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“Oh, is that Savannah beyond the curve? 
Why, it is a fair city!” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Rudolph. ‘God has given 
Mr. Oglethorpe power as the prophets of old. 
The wilderness blossoms when he touches it! 
That means work, young man! Drones had 
better stay at home!” 

**See the fort with the cannon!”’ cried Elsa. 

“Will the guns boom-boom for us as they do 
for Mr. Oglethorpe, Aunt Do’thea ?”’ asked Carl. 

**Carl, see the crane over there, lifting the bar- 
rels from the sloop up the steep bank to the 
storehouse !”’ 

“Cranes are birds, Frederick!” 

“We are landing!” ; 

“*Oh, there are the boys!”’ cried Aunt Dorothea, 
half laughing, half crying. 

It was a joyous procession that climbed the 
steep hill guarding Savannah. Uncle Rudolph 
had the feather bed, well tied, over his back. 
The boys, Peter, Fritz, Hugo, Rudolph, Paul, and 
Frederick, carried boxes and trunks. Aunt Doro- 
thea had the blue bowls; Elsa and Carl followed, - 
hand in hand. Through straight streets they 
marched, past houses, each like its neighbor and 
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each in its own garden, until they came to Uncle 
Rudolph’s house. 

Aunt Dorothea looked, and fey cheeks flushed. 

“It’s home,”’ she said. 

Whitewashed pales guarded the garden from 
wandering cows or a chance deer. Rows of cab- 
bages, purple and green, stood in well-hoed rows. 

“T have hollyhock seeds,’ murmured Aunt 
_ Dorothea. 

Uncle Rudolph opened the door into a room, 
newly sanded in welcome to its mistress. The 
flames were laughing up the chimney from big 
logs, lighting up a buffalo head on the opposite 
wall. 

“That’s a buffalo, Carl,’’ said Paul. ‘‘That’s 
the kind of cows we have in this land, roaming 
through the woods.”’ 

‘**T’m not afraid,” said Carl, with legs weil apart. 

** Which shall we show them first ?”’ asked Fritz; 
“the fort with its twenty cannon, or Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe’s park with its mulberry trees for the silk- 
worms and its orange trees and olives — and 
peach trees — and fig trees —”’ 

‘Or our fair land outside the town, or —”’ 

**T want to see you,’ said Aunt Dorothea. 
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v 


It was on the second of March that the colo- 
nists left the ship and Peeper Island for their new 
home. 

‘I’m glad we are going in piraguas and are to 
sleep out of doors,” said Elsa. 

‘*How shall you like to have the rain come down 
on you, and snakes crawl over you?” asked 
Frederick. 

**We shan’t need to be washed,” said Carl. 

**As for snakes, if they bite, all you need to 
do is to suck where they have bitten and take 
a drink of whisky, as the old settlers told us,” 
said Elsa. ‘‘Have you Aunt Dorothea’s dough- 
nuts? Mr. Oglethorpe has extra ones for the 
boats. We shall fly between the islands with 
the sails up, too!” 

“T’m going to help row,” said Frederick. 
“With extra oars we shall reach Frederica — 
Simon Island — in four days.” 

““T want to row,’’ Carl said, pouting. 

“You'll help sister carry the bundles,” said 
Elsa. 

“Do you know how Mr. Oglethorpe has planned 
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to keep the boats together? The swiftest boat is 
to have the provisions! Then all the others will 
chase her, to get their share of supper!” said 
Frederick. . 

“Shall I be in that boat ?’’ Carl asked. ‘But 
we have Aunt Dorothea’s doughnuts.” Carl 
felt safe. : 

“Mr. Oglethorpe is there in his scout boat. 
Oh, I’m so glad we are truly started, and that 
he is to be with us!”’ said Elsa. 

All was confusion. The baggage, stores, and 
tools were put in the boats. Farewells were said. 
The Salzburgers again sang their ‘‘Emigrants’ 
Song”’: 
“Henceforth a pilgrim I must be, 

In foreign climes must wander. 


O Lord! my prayer ascends to Thee, 
That Thou my path will ponder.” 


Down through the islands the boats glided. The 
oak trees looked into the clear green water and 
waved their moss-hung branches to their reflec- 
tions. Strange red birds made a flash of color, and 
yellow butterflies flitted away. A burst of song 
came from a tree top, tinkling down like a fairy 


shower. 
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“That’s a mocking bird! He can mew like a 
cat or sing like a canary, so I’ve heard the sailors 
say,” said Mrs. Paulus, who sat on the bench 
beside Elsa and Carl. 

“Elsa, aren’t you industrious, knitting, and 
how do you keep so quiet, Carl ?”’ 

“T wiggle my toes,” said that young man, “‘and 
watch things.” 

There were things to watch as the fleet went in 
and out among the wooded islands. Sometimes 
the channels were narrow; sometimes they wid- 
ened toa mile across. Sweet honeysuckles climbed 
to the tops of pine trees; stiff palmetto leaves 
stood behind the clouds of white plum blossoms ; 
columns of smoke rose in the sky as the afternoon 
shadows drew on. 

“That smoke is where the good Indians are,” 
said Mrs. Paulus. ‘‘Mr. Oglethorpe told them to 
make fires that we might know where they are.”’ 

“There is a fort and houses and cows on that 
large island!’’ said Elsa. ‘Why, it seems to be 
a town.” 

“Three planters have settled there, and they 
will send eggs to us at Frederica.” 

The gun in the fort saluted their boats, and the 
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men came onto the ramparts and waved their 
hands to the colonists. Mr. Oglethorpe saluted 
from his scout boat, and Carl waved his hat. 

The sky grew pink in the west. A little white 
moon was shining way up in the sky. 

“Is the moon in heaven?” asked Carl. 

“See,”’ cried Elsa, ‘‘Mr. Oglethorpe is landing 
on that white sand, and so is the boat with the 
provisions.” . 

Crunch, crunch went boat after boat as it 
landed. Little bonfires swiftly blazed toward the 
sky, and the smell of broiling venison and of 
steaming clams made the children’s mouths water. 
They had their own little bonfire, but Mrs. Paulus 
came to see that they were all right, and many a 
friendly eye watched over the little group. 

Mr. Oglethorpe was wherever help was needed. 
He smiled at the children, and Elsa offered him 
one of Aunt Dorothea’s doughnuts. 

*“Gather as much of this long, hanging moss 
from the trees, as you can, Frederick, and stuff it 
under one of your blankets,” he said. ‘‘That will 
make a bed for Elsa and Carl. As for you, you 
will wrap yourself in a blanket, lie down, and 
watch the fire, like the rest of the men.” 
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Frederick straightened his shoulders. Mr. 
Oglethorpe trusted him, and he would prove 
himself a man. 

There was a little round brown hump in the 
sand just beyond the fire, and Mr. Oglethorpe’s 
foot, stepping back, landed on it. A little head 
darted from the coil and fixed itself in the leg. 

Mr. Oglethorpe gave a quick cry. 

**A moccasin snake.” 

The snake slipped away in the grass. Elsa darted 
forward, seized Governor Oglethorpe’s leg in her 
strong little fingers, and put her mouth to the 
wound. Carl jumped up and down with horror, 
until he saw that she was spitting out the poison. 

Frederick saw Jacob Ott’s face. _ 

“That whisky I saw you put in your bag! 
Quick!”’ he cried. 

Before the startled Jacob could say more than 
*““What are you talking about?” Frederick had 
cut open Jacob’s bag with his knife, drawn forth 
a bottle of whisky, and pressed it to the mouth 
of resisting Mr. Oglethorpe. 

“T allow no others to drink this stuff,’’ he man- 
aged to sputter forth. “Shall I drink it myself?” 

“Your life is too precious to hazard. That’s 
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the remedy!” cried Dr. Hawkins, who came run- 
ning up. “Drink it down, quick; do!”’ 

“Elsa is as quick-witted as a woman,” Mrs. 
Paulus cried, when the fiery dose had been swal- 
lowed, ‘‘and Frederick is her worthy brother. No 
wonder Mr. Oglethorpe allows them to have a 
home of their own, even if they are children.” 

“What do you mean, you young rascal,”’ said 
Mr. Oglethorpe to Jacob Ott, “‘by bringing 
whisky against orders? Haven’t I told you that 
without all our wits about us we are likely to be 
killed by the wild beasts, the savage life, and the 
enemy Indians? Whisky kills our wits. But it 
may have saved my life, so I cannot punish you. 
Let’s see your bag! Two bottles! Throw them 
on that rock. If you ever have any more of that 
stuff about, you will be well punished!’’ 

“That upstart Frederick! I will be even with 
him yet,” thought Jacob. 


VI 


For five days the little fleet sailed between 
sweet-smelling islands. Sometimes the ocean 
would reach out an arm and toss the boats up 
and down, but on and on they went. At night 
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the marsh fire played over low lands, making the 
sky like Aunt Dorothea’s amber beads. Over- 
head it was as purple as violets. 

‘**Look, look,’’ cried Carl, one morning. ‘See 
the trees with worsted balls!”’ 

Nothing was too wonderful to believe. 

‘“*Oranges!”’ cried Frederick. ‘‘They are good 
to eat.” 

Carl found that this was true. Later that after- 
noon they landed at Simon’s Island. Already 
Frederica’s white fort was rising above the steep 
bank, the bastions covered with green turf. The 
men that had come before and a group of Indians 
clambered down to welcome them. 

As Elsa was helping Carl out of the piragua, a 
big, dark log came floating down the river. 

““Wouldn’t that be a good log for our fire?”’ 
cried Frederick, giving it a poke with his oar. 

The log roared. A huge jaw with sharp teeth 
shot into sight, and crunched the oar to atoms. 
A tiny eye gleamed at them. 

Carl clung to Elsa. 

“I —I—Im not afraid,” he cried, a tear 
trickling from his surprised eye. “It — it’s — 
it’s a big noise!”’ 
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“Careful, careful, Frederick,” cried the leader 
of hisboat. ‘‘We have no oars to spare. Look be- 
fore you touch anything in these strange waters. 
Floating logs usually turn into alligators! Don’t 
look so broken-hearted, boy! We'll soon teach 
you how to make an oar.” 

They scrambled up the bank. 

**See the fort so white in the sunshine, Elsa,” 
cried Frederick. ‘‘How could Mr. Oglethorpe 
have had it started so quickly! It is built of 
oyster shells and lime! And there are ditches 
all around it! But they are to be-deeper!”’ 

**Oh, those houses, Frederick !’’ exclaimed Elsa, 
“with the green, shiny palmetto all woven about 
them instead of clapboards!”’ 

“Yes, Elsa, and streets straighter than any at 
home! Mr. Oglethorpe builds a town better than 
any other man alive! So everyone says! He 
works so hard himself that everyone else does 
his best.” 

“Look! guns!’ said Carl, ‘‘to make a big 
noise from the fort!”’ 

“Yes, and to frighten away bad men,”’ said 
Frederick. 

“How high it is up here, Elsa! Beyond those 
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little woods are great fields and then the ocean. 
We can have our firewood from the forest to the 
north, but to the south the trees are for the town. 

“Hark, the drum beats! Mr. Oglethorpe is call- 
ing us to church. There go Mr. Wesley and 
Mr. Ingham in their vestments!”’ cried Elsa. 

Carl listened, open-eared, while the ministers 
read the prayers of the day in English, much of 
which he had already learned to understand, and 
gave thanks to God for their safe arrival. The air 
was sweet with the smell of sassafras trees and 
jasmines. Bright-colored birds flew overhead. 
Lizards darted underfoot. Frederick had smeared 
penny-royal over Carl’s face to keep off the mos- 
quitoes. Carl liked church out of doors. Now 
they were singing the ‘Emigrants’ Song”’ in 
good old German. How the words rolled out! 

‘*“My God, conduct me to a place, 
Though to some distant nation, 


Where I may have Thy glorious word 
And learn Thy great salvation.” 


**Tonight we lodge in the huts that we have 
built. Tomorrow you shall begin to build pal- 
metto bowers for each family, to be your homes. 
We are making lists of those who will cut forks, 
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poles, and laths; others will set them; others will 
bring palmetto leaves; and others will thatch 
the houses. Our good Jew from Brazil will teach 
you how,” said Mr. Oglethorpe. 

‘**What am I going to do?”’ asked Carl, as they 
walked away. 

Mr. Oglethorpe was passing, and he patted the 
boy’s head, saying, ‘“‘You and Elsa may bring 
the palmetto leaves from the woods.” 

“Good! good!” said Carl. ‘‘Fred’k can do 
only one thing, too.” 

“You will have to look out for the snakes, 
young man. Everyone is to wear Indian trousers, 
— pieces of canvas flapping around the legs to 
keep off bites.” 

“Rashers of bacon! And bread made by the 
baker Mr. Oglethorpe has brought us from Savan- 
nah! And oranges! Aren’t they good?” called 
Frederick, as they settled down to supper. 

At night it was strange to lie down on boards 
in the long hut. Elsa first heard a snore; then a 
whippoorwill sang sadly. Suddenly there was a 
clank, clank, clank outside. Were the Spanish com- 
ing, as had been reported on shipboard ? Elsa shut 
her eyes tight. What should she do? The guards 
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were keeping watch, but there was the noise 
again. Frederick was asleep on another board 
Close to her. She touched him and he jumped. 

“Sh — sh!” she whispered. ‘‘We mustn’t 
wake people if we can help it, but, Frederick, 
what is that n-noise ?”’ 

Clank, clank, clank it went. 

“We'll see,” he said. 

Cautiously they crept between the rows of 
Sleepers; they unbolted the door and peeked 
out. They tiptoed out among the leaves shining 
in the moonlight. 

Crack, crack, crack. 

A procession of little objects was crossing 
streets, lots, or whatever came in the way of 
their straight line; and from their ranks came 
the noise. 

**What are they?” cried Elsa. ‘‘Elves?”’ 

Frederick smothered a laugh. 

*“Land crabs! They are no Spaniards. Let’s 
get back to bed before anyone else awakens!” 

The morning dawned bright and clear. Carl set 
off with Elsa, canvas flapping about his sturdy 
legs. 

*“You must not go into the woods, children,” 
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said Mr. Ingham. ‘They are full of snakes, — 
but the leaves will be handed to you.” 

**Those are palmetto trees,”’ said Elsa, ““where 
the man is cutting branches. See the roots, like 
big yellow arms crawling over the ground!”’ 

“Is it a tin tree?” asked Carl. ‘It shines.” 

‘*“No, of course not. But they do look like 
bronze,” said Elsa. ‘‘How pretty our house will 
be, all covered with them! O Carl, dear, see and 
smell the woods!”’ 

Trees of all kinds sprang up on every side. 
Toward the sea was a palm tree, — the feather- 
duster tree. Shining evergreens held up purple 
wistarias. Honeysuckles jumped from limb to 
limb. Rabbits’ white tails bobbed out of sight. A 
deer’s frightened eyes peered from behind a bush. 

“Here is a sassafras-leaf mitten for you, Carl. 
Look, the palmetto leaves are ready for us to 
carry! We mustn’t keep anyone waiting.”’ 

“We must work like Fred’k and Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe,”’ said Carl. 

In a few days their own hut was made on their 
lot by the riverside. Their white house began to 
rise. —The chimney went up toward the sky. The 
porch faced the sunset. Behind the house was 
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the garden lot, plowed by the horses brought from 
Savannah to Darien, and by boat to Frederica. 

“See, Elsa,’”’ said Frederick, “‘they have given 
us potatoes to plant, and seeds for turnips, pump- 
kins, and lettuce. Mr. Oglethorpe says I mustn’t 
have more than I can keep clear of weeds. The 
flax for our linen must be planted next fall, for 
the summer sun kills it.” 

““Come into the house, Frederick. I have just 
unpacked the wooden clock our father made in 
Salzburg. And the bed in the corner is all set up, 
with the quilt on it that Aunt Dorothea gave us. 
And there is the wildcat rug that Cousin Fritz 
gave us.” 

**A nice house,” Carl said. 

**T think so, too,” said Mrs. Paulus, entering 
with a bowlful of steaming broth. ‘And a nice 
family in it.” 


VII 


Four years swiftly passed. Spanish wars had 

' threatened, but the town of Frederica grew and 

throve. Orange trees bordered its streets, and 

gay flowers blossomed behind the fences. Gardens 

sprang up in the wilderness. No house in the 
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little town was cleaner than Elsa’s, no garden 
grew better than Frederick’s, and no boy worked 
harder than Carl. 

Mrs. Paulus came running in to see Elsa one 
sunny morning. 

**Did Frederick bring you all those rosebushes 
from the woods? The house is as sweet as out- 
doors. It isn’t every boy that finds time to bring 
roses home to his sister,’”’ she said. 

**Mrs. Paulus, our Aunt Dorothea has sent 
word to us that Cousin Hugo is coming to Fred- 
erica with Mr. Whitefield, and she wants us to 
ask Mr. Whitefield to supper. It is this very 
night! Oh, I do hope things will be right! He is 
a wonderful man, Aunt Dorothea says, and he is 
gathering the orphans of Savannah into a home 
because he is sorry for them. 

“We are to roast a baby pig, Mrs. Paulus. 
Have we prepared him properly? There is to be 
a stick to hold his mouth open, so that we can 
put in an apple. Oh, I want Hugo to tell Aunt 
Dorothea I’m a good housekeeper. Of course 
Frederick has done most of the work. And while 
we go to Mr. Whitefield’s meeting Carl will turn 
the spit. He wants to.” 
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“You are wonders, all of you. Even Carl’s 
freckles are bigger than any other boy’s in Fred- 
erica, bless his heart! And he surely can hoe 
potatoes! How clean your quilt is! And you 
wove and spun it yourself! You are preparing 
onions and lettuce and peas and potatoes and 
doughnuts. I’ll bring in two peach pies I’ve just 
baked. Mr. Whitefield will wish the orphans in 
his home were like you. I must go back. Church 
this afternoon means work this morning,” and 
Mrs. Paulus went off. 

Elsa flew around the room, sweeping in time to 
the ‘‘“Emigrants’ Song.” 

“Though Satan and the world conspire 
To seize each earthly treasure, 


If in my heart true faith but dwells 
I’m rich beyond all measure.” 


Her cheeks grew red as she fried the doughnuts. 
“They'll be hungry! Boys can eat so many! 
How many doughnuts did Carl eat last time? 
Eight? I must tell him he must not eat so many 
today. It is not good manners. We must try to 
please the wonderful Mr. Whitefield whom Aunt 
Dorothea admires! I don’t dare make any dough- 
nut boys! I do hope Hugo will tell Aunt Dorothea 
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that I’m a good housekeeper. Lucky they are 
not coming until supper time!’’ She tucked an 
unruly curl under her cap. 

‘““What, Frederick? Are you home already ?”’ 

“Yes, sister,” said Frederick. He had grown 
brown as an Indian, and his thin young arm 
showed muscles as hard as steel. 

“‘T’m going to have a look at that pig! Haven’t 
you scrubbed up the floor ? Is that to be the table ? 
Everyone is going to church. We shall have to go 7 
early if we want a-seat. People are coming from 
Darien to hear the preacher.” 

The little church was crowded. People sat on 
the pulpit stairs and stood in the aisles. The slen- 
der young preacher was full of his message. His 
cheeks grew red, his blue eyes dark, and he threw 
his arms about until Elsa feared he would jump 
from the pulpit. He told of the children in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, — some torn from their parents in 
Salzburg by cruel war; others, little birds — so 
he called the children — who had lost father and 
mother by disease. He told of them bound out to 
hard masters, working until nightfall with no one 
to love them, children who needed love as the 
flowers need dew. He told of them, sick, hungry, 
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not knowing their letters, not knowing their cate- 
chisms, not knowing God, with nowhere to lay 
their heads. 

The preacher drew such pictures that a man 
cried out aloud and a woman fainted. Frederick 
and Elsa held each other’s hands. 

Then he told of his visit to the orphan asylum 
at Ebenezer founded by the Salzburgers. He told 
of happy, round-faced orphans, who answered 
the questions of the catechism as soon as they 
were asked, who had three meals a day, and who 
could repeat psalms as easily as a bird sings a 
song. He had held each of these little ones by 
the hand. 

He wanted all the helpless, homeless children 
in Georgia to be happy. He was making a Home 
for themin Savannah. Who would help? Pockets 
were turned inside out. Those who had no money 
put in brooches and treasures which came from 
their old homes. The preacher’s sorrow was 
their sorrow. They saw the orphans, cold, worn, 
forsaken! Tears were running down people’s 
cheeks as they came from the meetinghouse. 

Cousin Hugo had found Frederick and Elsa, 
and they shyly welcomed him. Jacob Ott, whis- 
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pering to Mr. Whitefield, drew him away from 
the men who thronged around him. 

‘These are the children with whom you dine,” 
he said. ‘‘The officers at the fort would have 
entertained you, but we understand that you 
promised to go with the children.” 

“Well, well,’ exclaimed the preacher, pale 
and exhausted from his efforts. ‘‘So these are 
Hugo’s cousins, whom I promised his mother to 
visit. 

“You are a tall young man, Frederick! How 
old are you? Seventeen? You look all of it. But 
this little maid is younger. Fifteen? She scarce 
seems that.” 

There was the smell of burning meat as they 
entered the door of their cabin. 

*O Carl, what is the matter with the pig?” 
cried Elsa. For the minute she forgot Mr. 
Whitefield. 

A dull red showed through Carl’s freckles. 

*T thought,” he said, ‘“‘I could make a con- 
traption to turn the spit, and it would save time. 
It almost worked, but somehow one side did turn 
black. I’m turning the spit now! See! And it 
isn’t bad! You needn’t look so stern, Elsa.” 
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Mr. Whitefield glanced at the group soberly. 
Then a smile came into his droll, crossed eye. 

“You may have kept us from being pigs over 
the pig, Carl,” he said. 

Elsa’s mind came back from the burning pig 
to manners. 

“This is my brother Carl, Mr. Whitefield. He 
is generally a good boy, but he does like to try 
new things.” 

**At trying times,”’ said Mr. Whitefield. 

Only a piece of the pig was scorched, and he 
dignified the table, the apple in his mouth, on the 
platter that Frederick had carved from wood. 
The onions and the potatoes, the lettuce, the 
peas, and the doughnuts were good, as well as the 
peach pies, and the watermelon that Frederick 
had found the first of the season. 

Elsa drew free breath. It was a dinner that 
Aunt Dorothea might have served, excepting the 
burned pig. 

Supper over, Mr. Whitefield said: “I must 
leave by the evening tide. The message is to 
be given to so many people, I must not tarry.” 

But he lingered. Something was on his mind. 

“Children, you have given me a wonderful 
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welcome and a wonderful supper, and I must give 
you the best that is in me. Sometimes good 
things hurt. Elsa, did you prepare the supper 
all yourself ?”’ 

“O sir, Frederick and Carl helped me, and 
Mrs. Paulus gave us the peach pies.” 

“Do you have time to read your Bible and 
pray, Elsa?”’ 

**T go to church, sir, when Mr. MacLeod holds 
the service.” 

“Why is he asking these questions?’’ won- 
dered the children. 

‘**Carl, do you know the catechism ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Can you read and figure, Carl ?”’ 

“There is no teacher in town, sir,” the three 
cried in chorus. 

“It is as I thought. Frederick, your sister is 
too young to have all this care. She must have 
time to read her Bible. Your brother, eight years 
old, must learn his catechism, and he must learn 
to read and write. I do not want to break up 
this home, but I must. 

“The Lord has sent me to you, poor babes. 


Governor Oglethorpe has given me authority to 
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take orphans to Savannah to the orphan asylum, 
and I will take you, Elsa and Carl, tonight. The 
longer you put off the parting, the harder it will 
be. Hurry, or we shall lose the tide. Elsa, pre- 
pare a change of linen for yourself and Carl, and 
what little you need. All will be provided for you 
in Savannah. Hurry!” 

He towered over the children, tall, thin, his 
eyes flashing, his long fingers commanding obe- 
dience, like some terrible angel. This was not 
their merry guest of a few minutes ago! 

Frederick sprang forward, and Elsa and Carl 
clung to him. 

“Sir!’’ he cried, ‘‘Mr. Oglethorpe, in the name 
of the Trustees of the Colony, gave me a freehold 
for myself and my brother and sister.”’ 

“Boy,” said Mr. Whitefield, ‘‘Mr. Oglethorpe 
has told me to gather together the orphans of the 
colony, and here are two of them. It breaks my 
heart to separate you, but it’s the Lord’s will. 
Children, obey! It is for your good that I do it.” 

It was useless to argue. Cousin Hugo stood 
helpless, looking on. Frederick tried to resist, but 
he could do nothing. Before they knew what had 
happened Elsa and Carl were in the boat with 
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Mr. Whitefield, headed for Savannah, their little 
bundles hugged tight. 

Frederick stood dazed, looking at the unwashed 
dishes. 


VIII 


! 


The townspeople crowded around Frederick. 
Mrs. Paulus was sobbing. 

**Elsa was going to be the best housekeeper in 
town,’’ she said. ‘“‘And who could cook a better 
supper than she? Put her in an orphan asylum! 
You might as well put me in one.”’ 

“And that Carl,’ cried another woman. 
*“Weren’t his brother and sister teaching him 
to be a good man? What could be better ? 

“What are you going to do?” Mr. Paulus 
asked Frederick. ‘“‘Governor Oglethorpe is the 
only one who can help.”’ 

“And he will,” said Frederick, eran to keep 
his lip from trembling. ‘I will go to him.” 

*“How can you? He is in Savannah!”’ 

“Tl go in my canoe,” said Frederick. ‘The 
passage behind the islands is easy. I will be there 
almost as soon as Elsa and Carl! I start the first 
thing tomorrow morning.” 
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‘What is the use?” said Jacob Ott. ‘Gover- 
nor Oglethorpe gave Mr. Whitefield the right to 
gather the orphans of the colony together in his 
orphan asylum, and he is doing it. Moreover, 
Governor Oglethorpe has gone on an expedition 
into the Indian country. He is seldom in Savan- 
nah. You are wasting time, Frederick.”’ 

That man had never forgiven Frederick for the 
loss of those bottles of whisky. Had Ott sug- 
gested to Mr. Whitefield that Elsa and Carl ought 
to be in his orphan asylum? Frederick would 
not take his advice. 

“Oh, if it were morning,’ Frederick sighed, as , 
he hurried around and cleared up the remnants 
of the supper. Elsa should not come back to a 
disorderly house, if she came back. She must 
come back! 

He could not sleep, and the mosquitoes and his 
-uneasy thoughts made night longer than a night 
could be. Before light he was up, scrubbing his 
face and arms with a mixture of tar and penny- 
royal to keep off the flies that made life on the 
swampy lands unbearable. No one else was awake 
as he crept down to his canoe, a tulip-tree trunk 
dug out. He put ina parcel of food left over from 
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yesterday’s feast, some peaches, and a towel of 
Elsa’s weaving for Aunt Dorothea to see. The 
horizon was growing pale violet. On the dim bank 
an alligator snored. Frederick could just see the 
sage green and pale yellow of a prickly pear. 
With Elsa and Carl close by it was a land of 
wonders; with them gone it was a land of horrors! 

He shoved his paddle into the hard sand and 
sent his canoe spinning into the water. The cool 
breeze of dawn fanned his hot forehead, and the 
early songs of the birds heartened him. The boat 
shot through the water as quickly as if an Indian 
hand were at the paddle. The shining leaves of 
the sassafras, the laurel, the bay, and the mag- 
nolia were no longer new to him. All Frederick’s 
thoughts were on the frightened faces of Elsa 
and Carl. 

At noon he drew the canoe up on a bank. Not 
far off a dead cypress lifted its gray arms mourn- 
fully. Someone had hung a dead rattlesnake 
on a branch. It made Frederick shudder. The 
snakes on the ground were full of life, slipping 
around like waves of light. 

Frederick knew it was wiser to stay in his 
canoe, and he knew he must not paddle through . 
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the burning sun. Better go on his journey in the 
dusk. After he had tried to eat the dinner that 
was so hard to swallow, he lay half dozing. It 
was hot and all the animals were taking a nap, 
except the insects that sang their high-pitched 
songs. The air was heavy with the rich perfume 
of the woods. Grapes were already ripening on 
the vines that overhung the oaks. 

The sun began to go down a little, and eagerly 
Frederick turned to his paddle. As he dug it into 
the sand a knot of baby alligators came wiggling 
into view. 

“Alligator orphan asylum,” he said with a 
shudder. 

The stars were shining through the river mist 
before he built his camp fire on the sand. He 
knew that he must keep away from the woods, 
full of snakes and wildcats. The land crabs crack- 
led by. The fire lighted the green wings of the 
flies, making love to the prickly pear. There was 
an occasional whir of wings in the neighboring 
woods, or the bright flash of strange eyes. He 
was seeing, not the eyes of wild beasts, but the 
homesick eyes of Elsa and Carl. 

Frederick threw his blanket around him and 
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lay on a board, sheltered by the fire. He was not 
afraid. Was not that the life of General Ogle- 
thorpe when he traveled in the forests? 

One after another the days went by, and still 
he paddled onward. On the seventh day Savan- 
nah came in sight. Frederick could scarcely wait 
to land his canoe and to hurry up the steep bank- 
ing. The town was in its summer glory, and 
Mr. Oglethorpe’s public garden breathed rich, 
warm fragrance from strange vines and trees. 
New houses had sprung up, but Frederick did not 
stop to look at the sights of the town. He sped 
on to Mr. Oglethorpe’s home in Savannah. It 
was a plain wooden house, a mate to its neighbor. 

Frederick hastily smoothed his hair, straight- 
ened his homespun shirt, and brushed his deer- 
skin breeches. He must look his best, for by 
him Mr. Oglethorpe might judge Elsa. He gave 
a gentle knock at the door. He must not be 
unmannerly. There was no answer. He gave a 
louder rap. Still no answer. He pounded. The 
echoes answered him. 

A woman from the next house spoke. 

“Young man, are you seeking General Ogle- 
thorpe? He left this morning for the southward !”’ 
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Frederick’s heart felt sick. The ea sunshine 
fell pitiless upon him. 

“IT came from there myself, between the islands.” 

‘““He went by the outward passage, in a big 
boat.” 

Frederick was crushed. He could not believe 
that Governor Oglethorpe was gone. He alone 
could help them. No one else could withstand 
Mr. Whitefield’s furious, righteous pity that said 
Elsa and Carl must go to the orphanage. 

He turned away dumbly. It made no differ- 
ence where he went, but Aunt Dorothea might 
expect him. 

Aunt Dorothea’s door was open, ready to wel- 
come guests, and as Frederick turned into the 
path she came from the living room. 

**Why, nephew Frederick,” she cried, ‘where 
did you come from? What next ?”’ 

“Frederick! Frederick! Frederick!’’ shouted 
two voices. Around his neck were Elsa’s arms 
and Carl’s. 

**Elsa! Carl!” he cried, half sobbing, “‘haven’t 
you gone to the orphan asylum yet?” 

**We aren’t going,’’ said Carl. 

‘**No,” cried Elsa. ‘General Oglethorpe met 
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Mr. Whitefield when we came here, and when he 
saw us he did not like it at all. He told Mr. White- 
field he had promised us a home together.” 

“Yes,” added Carl, with a wise nod. ‘Mr. 
Whitefield turned red!”’ 

**And,”’ said Elsa, ‘‘I promised that Carl should 
be taught the catechism, and that I’d read the 
Bible.”’ 

**You blessed lambs,’’ said Aunt Dorothea. 

“We are all going back in the scout boat,”’ said 
Carl. “I wish I might row.” 

Frederick was too happy to speak. 

“We will all be worthy of Mr. Oglethorpe’s 
trust,’”’ he said. 
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Key: fat, fate, necklace, arm, care, sofa; mét, méte, hér, novel; it, 
ice; not, note, dbey; fir; foot, food; ti as in German grin; fi=ny; 
N nearly like ng in s¢mg (French nasal). 


Altamaha (awl ta ma haw’) 


Cartier (kar tya’) 
Cowes (kouz) 
Croatan (kro tan’) 


Gaelic (gal’ik) 
Guillaume (gé yom’) 


Ingham (ing’am) 


Jacques (zhak) 

Jean (zhaNn) 

Jeanne Marie (zhan ma 
re’) 

Jehoshaphat (je hosh’a fat) 

Jules (zhitil) 

Julie (zhii 1é’) 


Leyden (li’den) 
Manteo (man ta’6) 


Mensecommooh (man sa’co- 
mo) 


Meyer (mi’ér) 

Minganey (méfi’ga na) 
Molineux (mol’i nfi) 
Monsieur, M’sieur (mé sy’) 
Moravian (mo ra’vi an) 


Nitschmann (nitsh’man) 
Oglethorpe (0’g’1 thérp) 


Pére Joseph (par zho zéf’) 
Pierre (pyar) 
piragua (pi ra’/gwa) 


Salzburg (zalts’boork) 
Scenankay (ska nan’ka) 
Shubael (shoo’ba é1) 
Skito (ske’to) 

Suzanne (sii z4n’) 


Tano Chichi (to m6 ché’ché) 
Tonteleaugo (ton ta’la 0 go) 


Zuyder Zee (zoi’dér za’) 
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